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‘MY LADY NOBODY,” 


a brilliant new novel by MaAanteN MAARTENS, will begin in 
the next number of Hanpen’s Bazar, Vol. 28, No. 1, issued 
on January ith A portrait and sketch of Mr. MAARTENS 
will introduce this Savorite author to the readers of the BAZAR 


THE CURTAIN FALLS. 

VER the sorrow and over the bliss, 
( Over the teardrop, over the kiss, 
Over the crimes that blotted and blurred, 
Over the wound of the angry word, 
Over the deeds in weakness done, 
Over the battles lost and won, 
Now at the end of the flying year, 
Year that to-morrow will not be here, 
Over our freedom, over our thralls, 
In the dark and the midnight, the curtain falls. 
Over our gain and over our loss, 
Over our crown and over our cross, 
Over the fret of our discontent, 
Over the ill that we never meant, 
Over the scars of our self-denial, 
Over the strength that conquered trial, 
Now in the end of the flying year, 
Year that to-morrow will not be here, 
Quietly final, the prompter calls; 
Over it swiftly the curtain falls. 
Over the crowds and the solitudes, 
Over our shifting, hurrying moods, 
Over the hearths where bright flames leap, 
Over the cribs where the babies sleep, 
Over the clamor, over the strife, 
Over the pageantry of life, 
Now in the end of the flying year, 
Year that to-morrow will not be here, 
Swiftly and surely, from starry walls, 
Silently downward the curtain falls 


THE DAY THAT IS PAST. 

f pws day that is past, though only yesterday, is as far 

out of our reach as the centuries which drift backward 
to the Sphinx and the dawn of creation. We never again 
can catch the trailing skirts of the day that is past. In the 
wane of the year, when the embers are burning low, we 
cannot help a thought of the long procession of days which 
came in with January and go out with December. 

How beautiful they were, the stormy snowy days of the 
winter, when we sped from one gay reception to another, 
left cards here and there, drank tea with a dozen friends in 
one afternoon, and whirled home to dinner in the dusk, with 
the street lamps flashing or the cold pure electric light 
pouring its still radiance over the town. Then to the thea 
tre, the opera, or the dance, and the round of social engage- 
ments went on till the blessed arresting hand of Lent gave 
us pause, and bade us take breath. But the winter was not 
all delirious gayety, even for those who were caught in the 
swim and borne down stream as if it were the only possible 
thing for them to do, to float with the current 

There were classes for every sort of study, from Sanscrit 
to the chafing-dish. There were clubs where we discussed 
every possible theme—themes occult, themes subtle, themes 
that reached to heaven above and to earth beneath, and the 
waters under the earth. The woman, old or young, who in 
these days has not her club and her circle of friends to 
whom the club is dear and its opportunities prized, is dis- 
tinctly of a prehistoric type. She herself is a survival, an 
anachrovism—she is a relic of the day that is past. 

Spring came with its birds and its blossoms, its sweet airs, 
its wonderful beckoning from the town and its walls and 
paving-stones to the open country, the blue hills, the rejoi- 
cing streams, the lakes lying clear and pellucid in the up- 
land, the ploughed ground, the birds building in the eaves. 
From the pussy-willow to the snowdrop, from the snow- 
drop to the dogwood, then to the mountain-laure! and the 
daisy, the clover, blush red and snow white, the lilies, the 
great family of the rose, all the way from crocus to chrys- 
anthemum: how splendid and sweet and altogether fasci- 
nating were the flowers! 

Day swept after day, and the autumn came on imper- 
ceptibly but steadily. The summer was a dream of delight, 
at Bar Harbor, in the mountains, at Newport, across the 
ocean; but the summer went, and one bright October after- 
noon the green woods masqueraded in yellow and red, the 
trees shook down their nuts, then came the frost in Novem- 
ber, the Horse Show, the flower shows, the gay bustle of the 
coming holidays, the Thanksgiving, the Christmas pleasure, 
and, lo! the days of another year had gone over to the ma- 
) rity 

In taking a retrospective glance over the backward path, 
most of us find occasion for regret if not for repentance. 
Here we made a mistake, there a blunder, on such a day we 
were led to wrong a friend, on another we had a chance to 
be kind and considerate, and were vindictive arid unforgiv- 
ing. As we turn the year’s final page, we are conscious of 
depression because we did not do better, because we some- 
times did so ill. 

But nothing, upon the whole, is idler and less productive 
of profit than mourning over what is past and gone. A new 
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day, a new leaf. On the white page of the new year let us 
write the best that we may, let only gentleness and kindness 
be our motive powers, and so let us forget the day that is 
past, aud enter on the one that is to come. 

In another sense than that of the mere material world, we 
sometimes find ourselves grieving over the day that is past. 
The woman who bad ber triumphant youth, the years from 
twenty to thirty-five a series of conquests, the sceptre in her 
hand more potential than that of a queen upon her throne, 
discovers by-and-by her charm slipping away, discovers a 
rival in her own daughter, acknowledges with a pang that 
her own day is past. A scene in a recent novel recurs 
to our minds, as we think of this, where a woman emi- 
nent for beauty and accustomed to homage awakes sud- 
denly to the consciousness that hereafter she must be only 
one of the throng, not any longer the leader and the sov- 
ereign 

To accept with grace and sweetness the knowledge of a 
day that_is_past, in this regard, is to gain a new and more 
tranquil, more uplifting, dower of womanly attractiveness. 
With tlie abdication of the sovereignty long worn come a 
tender serenity, a grace which wins, a loveliness surpassing 
the earlier splendor. Wise in counsel, genial in manner, 
fruitful in experience, rarely tactful, is the woman who 
frankly takes the best of to-day, and leaves her bright yes- 
terday without regret. 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE PREJUDICE IN FAVOR OF RETIRACY 


N ISS ALCOTT, when serving as nurse in a soldiers’ 

hospital, justified her demand of a small curtain for 
her chamber window on the fact of ‘‘ the female mind hav- 
ing a prejudice in favor of retiracy during the nightcapped 
periods of existence.” But the truth is that if people 
could only be induced to believe it, such a prejudice exists 
not only for women, but for many men also, during much 
more extended periods. An able Western critic, a lady, 
writes in despair that of three different poets of her own 
sex whom she wished to include in a biographical article, 
every one has replied that she preferred not to give any 
versonal details about herself. Two of these reside at the 

tast, one at the West; all desire to earn a modest income 

by their poems, and all to some extent succeed; all readily 
admit that a page or two of personal gossip about them 
would belp their market, yet all with one accord make ex- 
cuse. Is it to be accounted to them as a virtue or as a 
weakness? Their critic naturally thinks it rather a weak- 
ness; if they plunge into printer's ink, why not accept the 
consequences, But surely in the sympathetic breast there is 
something which pulsates in their defence. 

The instinct of ‘‘retiracy” is not wholly limited to wo 
men. Tennyson, whom Lord Lytton called ‘‘ Miss Alfred,” 
in his day, says frankly of the poet generally, *‘ His worst he 
kept, his best he gave,” and pleads earnestly that all of his 
life except what he puts in print may be recognized as his 
own. Hawthorne, Emerson, Whittier, and many others 
have claimed a similar shelter. Longfellow confessed a 
dislike to seeing his name in print. Swift, while seeming 
defiant of the world, read family prayers ‘‘in secret” in his 
household —‘‘in a erypt,” as Thackeray said —that they 
might not be talked about; not only retiring to the Script- 
ural closet, but taking his whole family there. Shakespeare, 
while engaged in the most conspicuous of all professions, 
yet kept his personality so well concealed that there are 
those who doubt to this day whether he wrote the plays 
which bear his name, and no one has yet conjectured why 
he left only his second-best bedstead to bis wife. Charles 
Lamb, when asked for personal details, could remember no- 
thing notable in his own career except that he once caught 
a flying swallow in his hand. Campbell, the poet, was so 
shy that on receiving a compliment he would withdraw 
within his shell and say no more; he was afraid, as Irving 
finely said, of the shadow which his own fame cast before 
him. It would be easy to make up a long list of authors 
of eminence who have deprecated instead of encouraging all 
personal information, fi who would have been eminently 
unfitted to live in an age or land of interviewers. 

It is not apparent that there is any distinction of sex in 
this matter. The writer has seen a letter to a friend by an 
authoress not unknown to fame, or at least popularity, in 
which she points out that renown is almost wholly a matter 
of stall newspaper items, and she encloses a written series 
of personal scraps about herself—ber locks, voice, sayings, 
doings, and the like—for this friend to distribute among 
friendly editors This is at the opposite extreme from the 
recusant poets who give so much trouble to their biogra- 
phers. It woukd be well if some compromise could be made, 
as by the traveller described by Dr. Franklin, who, on ar- 
riving in a strange city at once called upon the mayor with 
a printed slip stating his birthplace, age, height, occupation, 
destination, sect, political party, and the like; in the hope 
that, having supplied gossip with these essential facts, he 
might thenceforth be let alone. Yet it is doubtfal whether 
this would present any serious obstacle to the enterprise of 
modern journalisin ; for, indeed, no matter how often a man’s 
biography has been written, there alwnys seems to be a lin- 
gering expectation that he can with a litile trouble get up a 
wholly new one, having an entirely different set of incidents, 
for the latest historian. 

If a greater personal shyness exists among literary persons 
than in any other occupation, it probably comes from the 
fact that the author, and especially the poet, feels more de- 
tached from his work, when done, than is the case with any- 
body else. His work comes to him as something outside of 
himself, and, when it is done, his ordinary life is but the nest 
from which that bird of fancy has flown. Why then should 
he dwell upon it, or give its precise measurements? The 
poem comes to him; he cannot sit down and make it by an 
effort of will. It is strange to him that the word “ poet” 
should mean “ maker,” when his experience is that the poem, 
even if a poor one, makes itself. Its production also affords 
a relief; and this explains the many cases where—as,in Amer- 
ica, with Emily Dickinson and Francis Saltus—one may 
spend a whole lifetime in making verses, and yet-4et almost 
nothing be published until after death. This explains also 
why their own works often seem to authors so remote and 
worthless; they feel as an apple-tree might feel, if it were 
human, towards a barrel of its own apples of last season. 
When to all this is added a woman’s lingering tradition of 
the seclusion due to her sex, it is not strange if authors of 
that rex hide themselves under initials or feigned names, and 
decline to publish autobiographies. 

, - 
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It is to be observed that those who, like Mr. Bellamy, 
put into type their dreams of an ideal future state, do not 
make it clear to us which way we are tending, whether 
to greater publicity or greater seclusion. Perhaps the 
more we are destined to have in common, the more we shall 
take refuge in what we can preserve of ‘' retiracy.” _ It is to 
be noticed that Foyrier, the arch-organizer, in the midst of 
his elaborate ‘‘ groups” and intricate “ series,” still recog- 
nizes the rights of individuality here and there; and pre- 
serves, amid all the inexorable machinery, some little cor- 
ners where personal privacy may hold its own. wn 


AN ANGEL OF MERCY. 


‘(HERE have been ever so many people downstairs to- 

day. 1 say downstairs because it is my habit now al- 
ways to come up to Mrs.-Van Twiller’s own room. When 
Aunt Eleanor’s guests and a few people-who think Mrs, 
Van Twiller still here have gone, 1 go over the day, write 
to the travellers, and-wait: for my uncle; Major Clendennin, 
to take me home. ; 

The last visitor to arrive was Miss Lea. She is still there, 
telling Aunt Eleanor all the sad things she knows, Ever 
since I can remember she has always come once a year with 
a twelvemonth’s chronicle of tragedies, and three clean, 
carefully folded handkerchiefs, which she lays on her lap, 
ready to cry upon while she relates them. She is a very 
old maid, and still thinks me frivolous when I speak cheer- 
fully of death. But I don’t know why I should not. 1 al- 
ways remember a story of my father’s. He said he heard it 
in a convent in the East. I love my father’s stories. When 
they were about fairies he smoked, and said ‘‘ Once upon a 
time” slowly between long puffs from his pipe, while I 
waited expectant. But when he told me this one, he looked 
into the fire, and held bis arm about me, patting me now and 
then on the shoulder. 

He said that once the earth was even more beautiful than 
now, with the clear freshness of an early summer dawn. 
Men and women, too, were more beautiful, a radiance in their 
faces no one can describe, but which we now know all came 
because they walked and talked with God, as the old books 
suy. Their bodies were only like the houses or the temples 
that they dwelt in, or even like the clothes they wore—some- 
thing given them to use. 

But by-and-by, my father said, and he always paused here 
in his story, the very beauty of the body was felt so strong 
ly that, instead of looking at it as a thing to be used, men 
separated it from their spirits, and began to love it for it- 
self. When they did this anxiety crept in and fear, and 
they brought in disease, and then despair followed. The 
faster and faster these things came, the more men turned to 
them, and so they dwelt together in misery. They could 
think of nothing, talk of nothing, believe in nothing, but the 
evils that were happening. They studied the laws of the 
body so hard and the laws of disease that they forgot every 
other law of life, and let themselves be governed by these, 
living quite separate from the spirit, only thinking of it 
when they covered their faces and held up their hands in 
despair or prayer, none knew which. Joy and beauty fled, 
and men, governed by these new jaws they had made, were 
oppressed and bent 

Then it was—and I wish I could give my father’s words, 
but I cannot—that an Angel in heaven, stirred to compas-ion 
—and love without compassion in it is not love at aill—rose, 
and looking toward the Throne, craved a boon—to go to 
earth and carry deliverance there. With outstretched hand, 
the boon granted, the Angel, full of loving purpose, turned 
and sped. To the old and withered among men he came 
first, und, behold! as they touched his hand and listened to 
his promise, they stepped out at once into new conditions of 
life, leaving their bent bodies to earth, which, like a gentie 
mother, held them to her heart, till even the ugly among 
them were transformed into new and wondrous forms of 
beauty. 

To all created things in air or water this Angel of Mercy 
came with radiant smile and hopeful word. Sometimes 
when a soul was wanted for work elsewhere he came to a 
child, Then the mother’s heart was wrung, avd the Angel, 
seen through tears, was transformed into « monster who de- 
stroyed. 

And so, after long years, this Angel's heart was wrung, 
and speeding back to heaven, speech was had once more be 
fore the Throne. There he told that nothing on earth, no 
flower that bloomed nor bird that sang, had been without 
the touch of his outstretched hand, and still the world sor- 
rowed, not recognizing its deliverance. But the Angel, 
looking in God's face, knew all at once that though he must 
journey back to earth to the hard unfinished work so nobly 
begun, there must come one after, greater and nobler still, 
whose work would wipe away his own, and joy and glad- 
ness once more fill the world. Then for the second time the 
Angel, full of gladness, sped to earth with radiant smile and 
outstretched hand. 

In the Eustern convent where my father heard the story 
they tell it twice a year, at Easter and again on Chrictmas 
eve, and always when one has died among them —e 
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ATELY I've been immensely interested in Sardon— 
we've just been to see Gismonda—in his personality and 

his methods of work. From a frail youth starving in a 
garret, he has come to be the most famous playwright in 
the world, rolling, wrapped in furs, in a Juxurious carriage, 
from the Renaissance theatre to his magnificent home in the 
Rue de Clichy. In-doors he is anything but imposing. 
He has a queer yellow wizened face that looks like old 
ivory, and tiny bright eyes that twinkle under a little velvet 
bonnet, such as was worn by Louis XI. In the morning he 
receives his friends in a pea-jacket, with a silk handkerchief 
knotted around his neck. He breakfasts at eleven, and 
from one until dinner-time is invisible, buried in his writing. 
He seems to turn out plays with a rapidity that would be 
incomprebensible unless one knew his methods. The first 
thing he does is to catch his idea—according to the cele- 
rated receipt for cooking harcs—that is, he finds a certain 
dominant situation that shall serve as a pivot, areund which 
all the rest of the piece is to turn, In the beginning his 
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heroes have nonames. They are nothing but forces: A. B.C. 
—a wife, a husband, a loon—anything; and once found, he 
opens for them a dossier. A dossier is such a portfolio as a 
lawyer in France k for a case, and into it Sardou puts 
anything and everything that can possibly have any bearing 
on this hheties idea—bits of sensational news cut from the 
papers, celebrated trials, snatches of conversation caught on 
the fly, a byes | suggesting atype. All these day by day 
and week by week go into the famous dossier, which waxes 

at with little papers covered with hieroglyphi¢s of which 
Sardou alone has the key. And then all at once, some fine 
morning, the play is born—that is, it flies out of the portfolio 
in embryo. The germs are no longer forces, but living 
people, and it only remains for the writer to decide what 
causes are to lead up to his situations and in what age and 
country these people are to live, their names, and how they 
are to dress. . Sometimes a dossier is years in filling—for 
Gismonda it was about six years. And with ever somany of 
them going at once, one can quite see how Sardou might 
have half a dozen plays on hand at the same time. 

I suppose there is no greater historical student in the 
world. The scene of Gismonda is laid in Greece in the 
fifteenth century, an epoch which would rather floor most 
of us to write about,1 fancy. You remember Sismondi’s 
answer to a woman who esked him some historical question: 
** Madame, for me there are only two kinds of history—the 
kind I wrote myself and have forgotten, and the other kind 
that I never knew,” and in this rushing age I’m afraid ob- 
scure periods of the world’s existence are all of them pretty 
apt, for me, to resolve themselves into the ‘kind I never 
knew.” I watched the passing across the stage of this 
strange and beautiful Athens—part Florentine, part Byzan- 
tine, part Venetian, part French, part Christian, part pagan, 
of the time of the fourth crusade, with perfect fascina- 
tion, It was not an Alma-Tadema, but a Veronese, full of 
warmth and glowing color and the perfume of antique 
poetry, and one of the most artistic and satisfying spec- 
tacles I have ever seen. 

- Athens in those days was a duchy ruled by Gismonda— 
Sarah Bernhardit—who was the guardian of a little son, one 
day to be the reigning duke. She is the woman in the piece; 
and the lovers are two—Zaccaria, a Venetian, a traitor, whose 
plan is to make away with the-son, marry Gismonda, and 
himself become duke; and Almerio, a falconer of humble es- 
tate, of course, who adores the lovely duchess from afar. 
Given these three principal characters, the plot is exactly 
what you might expect. Zaccaria tries to dispose of the 
boy by letting him fall over the edge of a pit in which a 
tiger is kept. ‘This passes before the mother’s eyes, and 
I’ve never seen anything finer on the stage than the bit of 
by-play in which Sarah Bernhardt pictures the mother's 
anguish as she watches the struggle. While it is going on 
she raises her hand to the cross before the Acropolis and 
makes a vow to give it and her duchy to whomsvever shall 
rescue her child. The savier is-Almerio, and the principal 
motive of the rest of the play is the conflict between the 
mother's pride, which revolts against marrying the bastard 
son of a Venetian, and ‘a Greek of low extraction, mingled 
with a strong fancy for Zaccaria, and a half-pagan, half 
Christian fear of her oath;. for while it is unfulfilled the child 
sickens and pines away, and all sorts of disasters befall her 
city, all of which the populace make her believe are the re- 
sult of her apostasy from her vow. In the end Almerio 
wins her love, and she marries him, which is the first time, 
I think, that Sarah hasn’t died in one of Sardou’s plays. 

You see the play gives to the writer an opportunity for 
dealing with all the most powerful of human passions, and 
to Sarah Bernhardt an unlimited chance for employing the 
marvellously beautiful decorations and costumes with which 
she loves to surround herself. I wish I could write pages 
about them, but as there is to be so much of Sardou in Amer- 
ica this winter—that fascinating artist, Réjane, in Madame 
Sans-Géne—I\ felt sure you would be specially interested in 
him, and have used up all my space, I’m afraid. One lovely 
gown I must describe. It was made of a tissue specially 
woven for Sarah in this play, in the faintest pink velvet, 
strewn with flowers and stars embroidered in gold, through 
which wandered angels swinging censors. Around the bot 
tom of the skirt went a garland of leaves sown with rubies 
Upon her head was a little Venetian bonnet surrounding her 
aureole of golden hair 

Besides going to Gismonda, another charming thing we 
have done this week was to go to the Marquise de Went- 
worth’s tea, given in her beautiful hotel, which once be- 
Jonged to Cabanel. Madame de Wentworth is an American 
painter of high rank, who devotes almost her entire atten- 
tion to religious subjects, especially nuns. Her Salon pic- 
ture of this last year was the celebrated portrait of the 
Pope’s Nunzio. And she has something in the Luxembourg. 
She has just been made a Marquise, I think, by the Pope, 
with whom she had a private audience last spring in Rome. 
The tea was delightful. We heard some lovely music, 
singing by Mr. Holman Black, and some things from a clever 
violinist who had just taken the first prize in the Conserva- 
tory of Berlin. Paris ‘ teas” are very apt to be interesting, 
for to the world here can never be offered the reproach 
made by a distinguished foreigner to New York, that he 
had not met a single artist, literary man, nor statesman, be- 
cause ‘‘they were none of them in society.” 

When we haven't been doing something else this week 
we've been running about hunting for pretty things for 
New-Year’s. Christmas is in the air, the holly and mistle- 
toe ate selling on the streets, and yet 1 know that by the 
time this little carrier-pigeon I am sending over the seas to 
you to-day has ‘‘crossed from my house to thine,” Christ- 
mas will be among the happy yesterdays. 

But New-Year’s day is our day in France, and then you 
must be sure to think of me. New-Year’s day is to Paris 
what Christmas and Thanksgiving all rolled into one are 
with usathome. People exchange presents called étrennes, 
which is like our Christmas, and families come together as 
on our day of Thanksgiving. Such a charming description 
of it has been given by Gustave Droz, where baby runs to 
find papa and mamma the first thing in the morning, and to- 
gether all three undo the brown-paper purcels, while a little 
tear comes into papa’s eyes as he opeus his present, and two 
come into mamma’s as she opens hers. ‘* Life is not so easy 
that one should venture on it alone,” M. Droz goes on to 
say. ‘It is so sweet to feel one's self loved, to hear besides 
one’s own step the regular tread of his companion’s on the 
road, and to say to himself, ‘ they are there; our hearts beat 
in unison.’ And once a year, when the great clock sounds 
the 1st of January, it is good to sit down together on the 
border of the route with hands enlaced and eyes fixed on the 
dusty way before us, whose unknown length loses itself in 
the horizon, and say to each other, ‘ we will love each other 
always; you can count on me and I will count on you. 
Have coufidence and march ahead.’ And that, monsieur, is 
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how I explain why one may have tears in his eyes in look- 
ing at a fur collar, or in ss menagerie.” 

So to all of you with happy ew- Year's in your homes or 
out of them, my dears, “ ne année,” and when the great 
clock sounds for us all on the ist of the next January may 
it find us still ‘having confidence and marching ahead.” 

KATHARINE De Forest. 





SMALL FURS AND OTHER FANCIES. 


T= novelty of the moment is a little collar-band of fur, 
to be worn as velvet stock-collars are. It is merely a 
straight band of fur about three inches wide, standing out 
in projecting loops on the sides, then hooking in front, 
where it is adorned with two miniature heads of the animal 
that meet together there. This odd little tour de cou is 
made of the glossiest black silken Persian lamb, or of the 
moiré Persian, or else of seal-skin, otter, or the shorter 
brown furs, especialiy mink or sable. 

The large fox boas, either white, gray, or brown, have 
been given as Christmas presents to girls who skate, sleigh, 
or ride the bicycle, as they are very warm. ‘They are made 
of the skin of the entire animal attached to a slightly smaller 
head, and retain the full round brush, with good effect. 

Small boleros of fur are in great favor with young wo- 
men. When well made they are extremely pretty, but 
there are many “‘ botches” among those seen on the street. 
The prettiest reach to the waist-line all around and button 
up closely almost to the throat, but are arranged so that 
they can be turned over in revers, if preferred. The most 
chic boleros have sleeves of miroir velvet that are of tre- 
mendous size. They are cut bias, and are of the same length 
ail the way down, to droop below the elbow, where they are 
turned up and gathered to a lining. These are beautiful in 
velvetlike seal-skin, with sleeves of black miroir velvet, 
while other boleros are of black moiré Persian fur, with 
huge sleeves of striped velvet, or else of the lustrous and 
sleek miroir velvet. 

The handsomest sable boas have a wide collar-band that 
may be turned up or down as one chooses, finished on each 
end with seven tails of sable, makiug fourteen in all, yet so 
soft and caressant are they that they yield to the touch like 
a jabot of lace. 

Worth makes yokes of fur form the upper part of large 
long cloaks for the carriage or opera. One of dark blue 
camel’s-hair and velvet bas a square yoke of dark brown 
sable with tails falling in front and back. <A high flaring 
collar of blue velvet flares backward from a fur boa made 
of the entire skin of a small sable. 

Small collets of seal-skin reaching just over the shoulder- 
tips are given an important look by a large ruche around 
the neck made of velvet of the same color thickly lined and 
box-pleated. Another odd fashion is the collet of black 
velvet falling very full and also entirely double from a yoke 
of velvet. Each of the velvet collets is lined with ermine 
which meets face to face, and is out of sight except when 
blown about by the wind. A high collar, close about the 
neck, of black ostrich tips finishes the garment. 

Chinchilla is very decidedly the fashionable fur for those 
who have sufficient color in lip and cheek to wear it becom- 
ingly. There is great choice in this fur, the inferior skins 
looking brown and dingy beside the clear gray shades seen 
in the best -qualities brought from Arica. An undulating 
collarette in two rows, or with a stole front, is the favorite 
shape, as many insist that a mass of this fur when seen in 
large capes is not effective. It is, however, a charmingly 
warm and velvety fleece. It is at its best when combined 
with black or with seal-skin. The light brown stone-marten 
fur is revived for all the small garments now in vogue, and 
is worn with various dresses. 

Wide loops of fur are among the most fanciful trimmings 
on velvet hats designed for the midwinter. Thus a wide- 
brimmed hat of black velvet has clusters of black ostrich 
tips on the left side, while on the right are projecting loops 
of bands of dark-brown mink or Russian sable. At the 
back are drooping clusters of long-stemmed violets of the 
darkest purple shades. Small bonnets with Rhine - stone 
crown are narrowly edged with sable, in which cabochons 
are set at intervals, holding the fur in small festoons or 
godets as it rests on the hair. 

To return to neck-wear. A novelty is the black chiffon 
boa made of frills of finely pleated chiffon wound around 
and around. A large bow of black velvet ribbon is at the 
back of the neck. A muff to correspond has a puff of 
black velvet, through which the bands pass, trimmed on the 
sides with a wide pleated ruffle of black chiffon standing 
out in fan shape. 

Flower collars are among the pretty things for wearing 
with high waists of chiffon. They ure merely a band of 
ribbon covered with small blossoms, and fastened under a 
large bow at the back. One of small English hedge roses 
covers a pink satin band nearly three inches wide, while 
another has pink rose-buds not half-blown, and a third, of 
violet satin, is covered with Parma violets finished by a huge 
bow of ribbon of the same color. 

Flowers have suddenly become important as trimming, as 
they usually do in midwinter. This is not only trué of ben- 
net trimmings, as the English fashion of flower garniture for 
winter bonnets was adopted long ago, but more especially 
on ball dresses. At the present moment tulle rivals chiffon 
for gowns for large balls, like the Patriarchs’ or those private 
balls given to introduce a daughter of the house. And for 
tulle there is no more appropriate trimming than flowers, in 
garlands around the neck, in corsage bouquets, and in clus- 
ters or vines on the skirt. Here violets are in great favor, 
either purple or white, but above all other flowers roses are 
used, with or without foliage, as pink is now thought. to 
harmonize with almost as many colors as are the many green 
shades which nature displays in foliage. A double or triple 
skirt of white tulle, each cut exactly alike, and all with un- 
cut edges except the top one, is made very full over silk or 
satin for dancing dresses. The low simple waist, somewhat 
in baby fashion, has epaulettes or wreaths of flowers resting 
on the large puffed sleeves. The favorite tulle dress is 
white, and after that pink, few of the gray and violet tulles 
being seen this year. 
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Ribbon trimmings for dresses are the fashion of the mo- 
ment in Paris, and merchants who have already informa- 
tion of what is being prepared for the next season say they 
will be greatly used on spring gowns. At present satin and 
velvet ribbons are most appropriate for the rich heavy fab- 
rics worn in the winter. In the spring taffeta ribbons will 
prevail, especially those with printed warp, which we call 
chiné, the design of flowers being slightly blurred by the 
woof being left plain. Glacé taffetas will also be largely im- 
ported, and many with stripes of changing colors. 

To illustrate this trimming, a new French gown of lav- 
ender-blue cloth has a wide band of satin ribbon of the same 
shade starting on the shoulders and draping to a point at 
the waist. This is in front only, as the back is in princesse 
shape. Large bows are on the shoulders, On each Hip are 
two loops of ribbon, one only half as long as that below it, 
the edges turned inside, to make the loops stand out and ap- 
pear interlined, and below these falls a long wide end al- 
most to the foot of the skirt. Another Paris dress of black 
moiré, designed for an elderly lady, is much brightened by 
satin ribbons of a lovely rose-geranium shade. The skirt 
has many godets, but the left side is quite flat, and orna- 
mented with a panel of passementerie, through which are 
passed loops of the ribbon, forming large cross-bows. On 
the hips double loops, made to look very thick, are sewed 
to the top of the skirt, and come out on the sides from be- 
neath the bodice, which is slightly pointed and has no belt. 
A collar of the rose ribbon has a. broad bow below the 
throat, with a jet buckle in the cross-strap. The puffs of 
the upper part of the sleeves are divided in two by a 
bracelet and bow. A capote to wear with this gown is 
made of loops of the ribbon in front and on the sides, with 
a flat jet crown and a high black aigretie. 


A GROUP OF VALUABLE BOOKS. 


Portraits in Plaster,‘ from the collection of Laurence Hut- 
ton, introduces one to a picture-gallery where one involun- 
tarily takes off the hat and speaks under breath. For these 
faces, which frankly reveal so much, and which wear so 
childlike an air of candor, are those on which death has 
impressed the last stamp of sincerity. All disguises have 
fallen away, all reserves vanished, all guards are down; 
these people cannot, if they would, conceal their true selves 
from the eye of the observer. 

Mr. Hutton has been a collector of death-masks for a series 
of years. In his introductory chapter he says, concerning 
the gathering of this unique collection: ‘* The story of this 
research, with an account of the means taken to identify the 
masks when they Were discovered, could itself make a book 
of this size. I am sure that mine is the actual death-mask 
of Aaron Burr, for instance, because I have the personal 
guarantee of the man who made the mould in 1836. I am 
positive of the identity of another cast, because 1 saw it 
made myself; and concerning still another I have no ques- 
tion, because I know the man who stole it!” 

Among the portraits here given, with delightful accom 
panying sketches by Mr. Hutton, are those of almost every- 
body of whom we have read or heard among the great and 
learned of the modern world. In the present revival of in 
terest in Napoleon Bonaparte it is not without satisfaction 
that we study the death-mask of the great adventurer, and 
read Mr. Hutton’s terse paragraphs, in which his charatter 
is happily described. ‘‘ Napoleon,” says Mr. Hutton, ** had 
some vague notion of benevolence and veneration, but he 
was blind to the dictates of truth and of justice, and he was 
so utterly deficient in conscientiousness, that he does not 
seem to have been aware of its existence.” His distinguish 
ing traits were ‘‘ selfishness, combativeness, destructiveness, 
acquisitiveness, secretiveness, self-esteem, and love of appro- 
bation.” 

Apart from the value of Mr. Huiton’s book as a contribu- 
tion to the shelf labelled biography, it is a most beautiful 
volume to possess as one’s own, to idle over in moments of 
leisure, to present to one’s friend as a gift. Satisfactory 
both as to intrinsic merit and as regards elegant externals, 
Portraits in Plaster is one of the notable holiday issues of 
the year. 

The Borderland of Ozar and Kaiser* is an entertaining suc- 
cession of stories, told in bold and breezy fashion by Poult- 
ney Bigelow, and illustrated in a masterly manner by Fred- 
eric Remington. Mr. Bigelow has no love for Russia and 
the Russians, and he turns a fearless search-ligit on their 
bigotry and cruelty, their sysiem of police surveillance and 
their dread of the foreigner, the intense narrowness of their 
policy. For the Kaiser and for Germany Mr. Bigelow has 
both friendship and admiration, but for Russia, and with 
reason, if his personal experiences are considered, he and his 
companion have little tolerance. The book is readable from 
beginning to end. 

‘*Japanese Homes and their Surroundings’® are pictur- 
esquely treated by Edward 8. Morse, whose pencil supple- 
ments his pen in numerous illustrations, At the moment 
when Japan, by rapid strides, has reached a place among the 
great powers of the globe, everything which relates to her, 
either as regards her political economy or the order of her 
household and village life, attracts the attention of the well- 
informed person. Most of us have impressions, more or less 
clearly detined, about the domestic routine, the appliances, 
furniture, style of building, street scenes, women and chil- 
dren, of the Sunrise Land. ‘To have these confirmed or cor- 
rected, as may be, we have only to read a book like this of 
Professor Morse’s, a book which belongs to those of which 
the value is permanent. 

Sumuel Smiles is identified with some of the best biograph- 
ical writing of the period. Character, Thrift, Se/f Help, ve- 
cur to one’s mind whenever he is mentioned. 

But in no previous work hus he had a subject quite so in- 
teresting as here, in Josiah Wedgwood,‘ the potter, who, in 
common with Palissy and others of his wonderful trade, 
had to struggle with a host of difficulties before he faced 
success. Mr. Wedgwood was handicapped at the outset of 
his career by feeble health and lameness, but in the end the 
disabilities proved to be meee and forced him to more 
exclusive and profitable use of his brain in the development 
of his work. The narrative is immensely suggestive and 
bracing in its moral tone. A good book for avy of us, avd 
especially so for young people. 

Marearet E. SanGster. 


1 Portraits in Plaster. By Laurence Hutton. Illustrated. Harper & 
Brothers, New York. 

2 The Borderland of Czar and Kaiser. By Poultney Bigelow. Illus 
trated by Frederic Remington. Harper & Brothers, New York. 

3 Japanese Homes and Their Surroundings. By Edward 8. Morse, 
Ph.D., A.M, Tlustrated by the Author. Harper & Brothers, New York. 

4 Josiah Wi . By Sawuel Smiles. ith Portrait. Harper & 
Brothers, New York. 
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EVENING SHOES. 


EVENING SHOES. 
on \TI to match the gown is still considered th« 
" proper foot-wear for evening, with a finish of the 
1" unobtrusive little flat narrow bows, which may 
rr may not be enhanced by a sparkling buckle. Any 


th in the way of ornament that interferes with the 
graceful curve of the foot is avoided The 

slipper is not extremely low on the toe, and is fre 

quently prolonged in a narrow strapped effect. Two 
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examples are illustrated in the group herewith, one 
with three tiny graduated satin bows, the other with 
a narrow, delicately embroidered crossed strap on the 
instep. For general informal evening wear are black 
or bronze French kid and patent leather. A bronze 
slipper, with a narrow ribbon bow on the instep, has 
slight beading of bronze beads on the toe. A black 
kid strap shoe bas a small bow on the instep, and the 
buttoned straps lightly jetted. A patent-leather slip- 
per has stitching on the toe, and in a narrow beading 
around the top, through which a black satin ribbon 
is threaded, tying in a bow on the instep. 


FUR-TRIMMED WALKING COSTUME. 


I ARK green cloth is the material of this costume, 

with embroidered white cloth for the rever# col- 
lar and part of the vest, and narrow edgings of Astra- 
khan fur. The skirt has a narrow band of fur simu- 
lating a lap on the left side. The bodice is a bolero, 
opening on a vest that is fastened at the back. The 
lower part of the front of this vest is covered with 
smoothly drawn cloth, the upper with alternate bands 
of fur and embroidery. The broad notched collar is 
entirely of embroidery edged with fur. 


EVENING HAIR-DRESSING. 


OOSE waves and ringlets,an elaborately unstudied 

4 effect, and a general fluffiness are the charac- 
teristics of this winter’s dress coiffures. Grandmo- 
therly side puffs are affected to a certain extent in 
Paris, where all the 1830 styles took a much firmer hold 
than they did in this country. A coiffure in which 
this feature occurs is illustrated in two aspects in 
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FUR-TRIMMED WALKING CosTUME. 


this group. The side locks are arranged in four puffs, with 
a fringe of ringlets on the temples, the centre lock being 
loosely waved and drawn back. The front half of the hair 
is drawn back and arranged in two slanting puffs, one on 
either side of the crown, The back half is divided into 
three strands; those on the right and left are successively 
drawn up diagonally and caught in a little open loop at the 
top, the end falling below, and the ends of the three strands 
are then curled. The curls are drawn apart and manipulated 
with the fingers until they lose the prim effect of the curling- 
iron and acquire the loose wave of a natural ringlet. Several 
shell pins are thrust among the puffs. 

In the coiffure adorned with flowers the hair is divided 
across from ear to ear just back of the crown. The back 
hair is tied up, that in the neck having received a preliminary 
loose wave, and being raised without any strain. The front 
hair is also loosely waved, and is drawn back over a toupet, 
a long Pompadour roll that is attached to a comb which is 
driven forward into the hair. The hair is drawn over the 
roll and pinned and twisted to the tied-back hair. The latter 
is then arranged in three horizontal puffs, which are sur- 
mounted by a cluster of pink velvet primroses, connected by 
their stems to a tuft of leaves lower down on the right side. 

A jet garviture is used in a coiffure in which the heavily 
waved hair isdrawn back into a small but rather prominent 
knot composed of puffs and ringlets. A small cut-jet dia- 
dem encircles the knot, and two strings of jet cabochons are 
carried from it across the fluffy frout hair. Loose irregular 
curls fall in the nape of the neck. 

The hair is usually only dressed with flowers when similar 
flowers form the trimming of the evening gown. A pretty 
ornament to use when flowers are not employed has for its 
foundation a wired band entwined with mbbon, which en- 
circles the Psyche knot, and on which are mounted two 
small chour of satin ribbon, and poised on the band between 
them an iridescent pearl butterfly with spangled wings. 


COLLARS AND CUFFS. 


} &- a man’s consideration of the question ‘‘ What shall I 
wear?” collars and cuffs play an important part. 

Just now, for general wear in the morning and for busi- 
ness, ope has a good deal of latitude in his choice. So many 
styles are in quite ‘‘ good form” that a man can without 
difficulty find among them some that are becoming to him. 

He may, if he wishes, wear a turn-down collar. This 
should be rather high in front, and should fit the neck easily 
but snugly. The latter is a very important point. A collar 
must fit—that is, it should sit closely about the neck. No- 
thing is uglier than a collar, either standing or turned down, 
that is half av inch wider than the neck all around. A 
man’s neck is not a very beautiful object to look at, and the 
more of it he conceals the better will be his appearance. 

In speaking of turn-down collars, it may be remarked 
that one came out some time ago that seems to have gained 
a small‘degree of popularity. It is as high as an ordinary 
standing collar, the distance between the ends in front being 
about half an inch all the way up. A butterfly or club 
tie must be worn with it, as it does not sit well over a four- 
in-band. 

I hardly think that this collar will ever be very generally 
worn. There is little to commend it. It is neither neat 
nor pretty, and is so striking in appearance as to insure its 
being immediately adopted by that most objectionable class, 
“dressy young men.” 

The standing collar with the points turned over and ironed 
back is a very comfortable, and, as a rule, a very becoming, 
collar for business wear. It should be of a moderate height, 
two inches and a quarter perhaps, and the ‘‘ wings” should 
not be too large. 








































































PARIS COSTUME WITH FUR PELERINE 


A collar worn a great deal at present, especially by young 
men, is a very high standing collar, the points of which lap 
over a little way in front, and are then bent slightly out 
ward, ‘This is the collar that should be worn in the after- 
noon with the frock coat 

For evening wear only a high standing collar is permis- 
sible. This may be straight up and down, the ends barely 
meeting in front, or the points may lap over and be bent 
out. Whichever it is it should be as high as can be worn 
comfortably. 

About cuffs little need be said. They must be fastened 
with links, of course. Buttons are not at present worn. It 
is always better to have the shirt made with cuffs attached. 
Where detachable cuffs are worn, they should be about four 
inches wide, and of not too large a size. 

The cuffs should be ironed flat, so that when the links are 
put in they will have a flat, oval shape. The points of the 
cuffs should be sharp 

A word about the laundering of collars and cuffs. It is 
better, if possible, to have the linen done up at home, as it is 
then washed clean, and it does not receive the high polish in 
ironing that so many laundries put on, and put on, indeed, 
over the dirt very often 

The linen of a well-dressed man never shines. It should 
be simply a dead white. If one has to send his linen to the 
laundry, the laundry people should be told that the “‘ polish” 
is not desired. Almost all laundries, if they are requested 
to do so, will iron linen with what they call a ‘‘ domestic 
finish.” 


DINNER GOWN. 
See illustration on front page. 


’ iw stately dinner gown is of a charming shade of elec- 

tric blue which changes according to the light under 
which it is seen, and is beautiful under each. The design is 
en princesse, with waist and skirt in continuous pieces in the 
back and sides. These fall into an ample train of graceful 
form, left soft to be easily managed, and following every 
motion of the wearer. The front of the corsage opens on a 
vest of white lace gathered full across the top to form an 
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open square on the neck, and dgooping slightly over the belt in blouse 
fashion. Citron-colored satin is placed under the vest and also under the 
lace of the tablier, On the shoulders are high knots of blue velvet rib- 
bon, and a dog-collar is of the same ribbon. Old-silver buttons sre on 
the waist and cuffs. The effective sleeves are interlined with stiff lawn, 
and have gauntiet cuffs. A.tablier of points of lace partly covers a 
pleated front of citron satin, and a square of the same is caught upon 
the left side by a large rosette of velvet ribbon. The gloves are of white 
kid, and the fan of black gauze decorated with bluet spangles. 


PARIS WALKING TOILETTES. 


A® the winter advances it is evident that furs are more used than 
they have ever been. They now form not only trimmings, but 
parts of the dress itseif,and for the rich there are entire dresses of fur. 
The close black furs of the various kinds of Astrakhan—or Caracul, as 
the French call it—form entire waists of gowns that Lave sleeves and 
skirt of black crépon or other handsome wool fabric, or else of velvet. 
These are worn on the street without a wrap, but health requires that 
they should be left off when in the house, and a lighter silk or velvet 
waist worn instead. There are also suits of a jacket and slirt made of 
the lighter qualities of these furs, such as the silken Persian lamb or the 
moiré Persian, the latter being as pliable as velvet and not much heavier. 

Another fency is to combine two kinds of fur in one costume, as in a 
model illustrated, in which seal-skin is used for a bolero jacket over a 
broad vest of Astrakhan, and the trimmings are mostly of the wavy 
black fur. The revers are of seal-skin, opened on the shoulders to admit 
wing-shaped epaulettes of Astrakhan. A high godet collar and a pointed 
basque of Astrakhan complete the waist. The sleeves are of seal-skin. 
A skirt of very dark violet velvet is bordered at the foot with Astrakhan 
which widens in points at intervals. 

The exquisite littl capote has an undulating brim of Astrakhan 
trimmed on the sides with small choug of rose-tinted glacé velvet. A 
cluster of cog feathers on the left side is held by a bow of rose velvet and 
a Rhine-stone buckle. 

Very elegant is a glacé velvet gown of black and bright flame-color. 
The plain skirt is of the stylish full cut, falling in godets on the sides 
near the front as well as in the back. The special feature of this toilette 
is a collet of flame-colored velvet embroidered with black spangles, under 
a pelerine of Russian sable. The fur pelerine isin fichu form, crossing to 
the left side, and falling in long ends that are finished with sable tails. 
Around the shoulders it is extremely full, lying in pleats or godets below 
a large collar that may be worn high or turned down, as the weather 
requires, 

‘he toque is of spangled velvet. The trimming arranged on the left 
side is of short ostrich tips and a bird-of-Paradise aigrette. A sable muff 
completes the toilette. 


FRENCH WALKING TOILETTE WITH SEAL-SKIN JACKET AND ASTRAKHAN TRIMMING, 
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A STRANGE BANQUET. 
BY JONUN KENDRICK BANGS. 


“THADDEUS,” said Bessie to her husband as they sat 

| at breakfast one morning, “did you bear anything 
strange in the house last night? Something like a foot 
step 7? 

‘‘No,” said Thaddeus. ‘I slept like a top last night. I 
didn't hear anything. Did you?” 

I thought so,” said Bessie. ‘About two o'clock I 
waked up with a start, and while it may have been a sort of 
waking dream, I was almost certain 1 heard a rustling sound 
out in the hall, and, immediately after, a creaking on the 
stair, as though there was somebody there.” 

Well, why on earth didn't you wake me up, Bess ?” re 
turned ‘Thaddeus I could very easily have decided the 
matter by getting up and investigating.” 

That was why didn’t wake you, Teddy. I'd a great 
deal rather lose the silver or anything else in the house a 
burglar might want than have you hit on the head with a 
sand-club,” said Bessie. ‘‘ You men are too brave.” 

Thank you,” said Thaddeus, with a smile, as he thought 
of a certain discussion he had had not long before at the 
club, in which he and several other brave men had reached 
the unanimous conclusion that the best thing to do at dead 
of night, with burglars in the house, was to craw) down 
under the bedclothes and snore as loudly as possible. ‘* Nev 
ertheless, my dear, you should have told me.” 

I will next time,” swid Bessie 

Was anything in the house disturbed ?” Thaddeus asked. 

No.” said Bessie. ‘‘ Not a thing, as far as I can find 
out. The waitress says that everything was all right when 
she came down; and cook apparently found things straight, 
because she hasn’t said anything.” 

So Thaddeus and Bessie made up their minds that the 
latter had been dreaming, and that nothing was wrong. Two 
or three days later, however, they changed their minds on 
the subject. ' There was something decidedly wrong, but 
what it was they could not discover. They both were awak 
ened by the rustling sound in the hallway, outside of their 
room, and this time there was a creak on the stair that was 
unmistakable 

Don’t move, Thaddeus,” said Bessie, in a terrified whis 
per, as Thaddeus made a brave effort to get up and person- 
ally investigate. ‘1 wouldn't have you hurt for all the 
world, and there isn’t a thing downstairs that they can take 
that we can't afford to lose.” 

lhaddeus felt very much as Bessie did, and it would have 
pleased him much better to lie quietly where he was than 
run the risk of an encounter with thieves. He had been 
brave enough in the company of men to advocate cowardice 
in an emergency of just this sort, but now that this same 
course was advocated by his wife he saw it in a different 
light. Prudence was possible; cowardice was not. He must 
get up, and get up he did; but before going out of his room he 
secured his revolver, which had lain untouched and unload- 
ed in his bureau drawer for two years, and then advanced 
cautiously to the head of the stairs and listened—Bessie 
meanwhile having buried her face in her pillow, as a pos- 
sible means of assuaging her fears. It is singular what a 
soothing effect a soft feather pillow sometimes has upon the 
agitated nerves ifthe nose of the agitated person is thrust 
far enough into ite yielding surface. 

‘Who is there ?” cried Thaddeus, standing at the head of 
the stairs, his knees all of a shake, but whether from fear or 
from cold, as an admirer of ‘Thaddeus, I prefer not to state. 

Apparently the stage-whisper in which this challenge to 
a possible burglat was uttered rendered it unavailing, for 
there was no reply ; but that there was some one below avho 
could reply Thaddeus was now convinced, for there were 
sounds in the library—sounds, however, suggestive of undue 
attention ‘to domestic duties rather than of that which fate 
has mapped out for house-breakers. The library floor was 
apparently being swept 

‘< That's the biggest idiot of a burglar I've ever heard of,” 
said Thaddeus, returning to his room. 

‘*Wh-wha-what, d-dud-dear ?” mumbled Bessie, burying 
her ear in the pillow for comfort now that she was com- 
pelled to take her nose away, so that she might talk intelli- 
gibly 

‘| say that burglar must be an idiot,” repeated Thaddeus. 
** What do you suppose he is doing now ?” 

Wh-wha-what, d-dud-dear?” asked Bessie, apparently 
unable te think of any other formula than this in speaking, 
since this was the second time she had used it 

‘* He is sweeping the library 

“Then you must not go down!” cried Bessie, sitting up, 
and losing her fear for a moment in her anxiety for her 
husband's safety. “‘A burglar you might manage, but a 
maniac 

I must go, Bess,” said Thaddeus, firmly 

‘*Then I'm going with you,” said Bessie, with equal firm- 
ness 

‘Now, Bess, don’t be foolish,” returned Thaddeus, his 
face assuming a graver expression than Bessie had ever seen 
there. ‘‘ This is my work, and it is none of yours. I posi 
tively forbid you to stir out of this room. I shall be very 
careful, and you need have no concern for me. I shall go 
down the back stairs and around by the porch, and peep in 
through the library window first. The moonlight will be 
sufficient to enable me to see all that is necessary.” 

“Very well,” acquiesced Bessie. ‘‘ Only do be careful.” 

Thaddeus donned his long bath-robe, put on his sifppers, 
and started to descend. The stairs were so dark that he 
could with difficulty proceed—and perhaps it was just as 
well for Thaddeus that they were. If there had been light 
enough for him to see two great glaring eyes that stared at 
him through that darkness out from the passageway at the 
foot of the stairs upon which he turned his back when he 
went out upon the porch, it is not unlikely that a very seri- 
ous climax to his strange ex perience would have been reached 
then and there. As it was he saw nothing, but kept straight 
ahead, stepped noiselessly out upon the piazza,crept stealth- 
ily along in the soft light of the moon, until he reached the 
library window. There he stopped and listened. All was 
still within—so still that the beating of his heart seemed like 
the hammering of a sledge upon an anvil by contrast. Then, 
raising himself cautiously upon his toes, he peered through 
the window into the room, the greater part of which was 
made visible by the wealth of the moous light streaming 
into it 

‘‘Humph !” said Thaddeus, after he had directed his 
searching gaze into every corner. ‘ There isn't anybody 
there at all. Most incomprehensible thing I ever heard of.” 

Rising, he walked back to the piazza door, and went thence 
boldly into the library and lit the gas. His piazza observa- 
tions were then verified, for the room was devoid of life, save 
for Thaddeus’s own presence ; but upon the floor, before 
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the hearth, was a broom, and there were evidences also that 
the sweeping sounds he had heard had been caused by no 
less an instrument than this, for in the corner of the fire- 
place was a small heap of dust, cigar ashes, and scraps of 
paper, which Thaddeus remembered had been upon the floor 
in greater or less quantity when he had turned out the gas 
to retire the night before. ‘ 

** This is a serious matter,” he said to himself. ‘‘Some- 
thing is wrong, and I doubt if there have been burglars in 
the house—but I can ascertain that without trouble. If the 
doors and windows are all secure the trouble is internal.” 

Every accessible door and window on the basement and 
first floors was examined, and with the exception of the pi- 
azza door, which Thaddeus remembered to have unlocked 


* himself a few minutes before, every lock was fastened. The 


disturbance had come from within. 

‘‘And Bess must never know it,” said he. ‘‘It would 
worry her to death,” and then there came a thought to 
——- mind that almost stopped the beating of his 
eart. 

‘* Unless she has discovered it in my absence,” he gasped. 
In an instant he was mounting the stairs to hasten to Bemie's 
side, as though some terrible thing were pursuing him. 

‘Well, what was it, Ted?” queried Bessie, as he entered 
the room. 

Thank Heaven, she was safe! 

“Nothing much,” said Thaddeus, ina moment. ‘ There 
is no one below.” 

** But what could it have been?” Ivy 

**T haven't the slightest idea,” said Thaddeus. ‘‘ Unless it 
was a stray cat in the house. The sweeping sound may 
have been caused by a cat scratching its collar—or purrin 
—or—or something. At any rate, things appear to be al 
right, my dear, so let's go to sleep.” 

"Thaddeus's assumed confidence in the rightness of every- 
thing, rather than his explanations, was convincing to Bes- 
sie, and she in a very short while was sleeping the sleep of 
the just and serene ; but to Thaddeus’s eyes there came no 
more sleep that night, and when morning came he rose un- 
refreshed. There were two problems confronting him. The 
first was to solve the mystery of the swept library floor ; 
the second was to do this without arousing his wife’s sus- 
picions that anything was wrong. To do the first he deem- 
ed it necessary to remain at home that day, which was easy, 
but how to do so without explaining why was the point 
that bothered him. He solved it to his satisfaction very 
shortly, however. He summoned a messenger, and sent 
by him a note to one of his neighbors, requesting him to call 
him up on the telephone at eight o'clock, and pretend to read 
to him, over the wire, a fictitious telegram telling him that 
his presence in town that day would not be required. This, 
he judged, would come to him at the breakfast table, and 
could be turned off as a pleasant surprise both for himself 
and Bessie. 

It worked as Thaddeus had intended, except that, owing 
to the lateness of breakfast on this particular morning, the 
message was received by the waitress, and by her conveyed 
verbally to Bessie herself, and it was she whe joyfully in- 
formed him of the unexpected privilege. 

“Isn't it nice that it happened this morning ?” she said. 
“You will be able to hen up for your loss of sleep last 
night.” 

= Ves,” said Thaddeus. “It's great.” 

fast passed off pleasantly, in spite of a great draw- 
I ; the steak was burned almost to a crisp, and the fried 
potatoes were like chips of wood. 

‘* Margaret seems to be unfamiliar with the art of cooking 
this morning,” said Thaddeus. 

Zz Se it would seem,” said Bessie. ‘‘ This steak is hor- 
rible.” 

“ The worst part of it is,” said Thaddeus, ‘‘ she has erred 
on the wrong side. If the steak were underdone it wouldn't 
be so bad. ‘sn’t it a pity Edison can’t*invent a machine to 
rarefy an overdone steak ?” 

S Phat would be a fine idea,” smiled Bessie. ‘‘And to 
take a Saratoga chip and make it less like a chip off a gran- 
ite block.” 

‘**I don’t mind the potatoes so much,” said Thaddeus. 
**I can break them up in a bowl of milk and secure a gas- 
tronomic novelty that, suitably seasoned, isn't at all bad, 
but the steak is hopeless.” 

** Maybe she heard that cat last night, and thought it was 
a burglar, just as we did,” Bessie suggested. “I can’t ac- 
count for a breakfast like this in any other way—can 
you?” 

‘** No,” said Thaddeus, shortly, and then he had an idea; 
and when Thaddeus had an idea he was apt to become ex- 
tremely reticent. 

“Poor Thad !” thought Bessie, as she noted his sudden 
change of demeanor. ‘ He can’t stand loss of sleep.” 

The morning was spent by Thaddeus in the ‘* noble pas- 
time of snooping,” as be called it. The house was searched 
by him in a casual sort of way from top to bottom for a 
clew to the mystery, but without avail. Several times he 
went below to the cellar, ostensibly to inspect his coal sup- 

ly—treally to observe the demeanor of Margaret, the cook. 

Barring an unusual pallor upon ber cheek, she appeared to be 
as she always had been; but with the waitress it was differ- 
ent. Mary was evidently excited over something, but over 
what Thaddeus could not, of course, determine: at that 
time. Later in the day, however, the cause of her per- 
turbation came out, and Thaddeus’s effort to keep Bessie 
from anxiety over the occurrence of the ht before was 
rendered unavailing. It was at luncheon, The table was 
set in a most peculiar fashion. The only china upon it was 
from an old set which had been discarded a year previous 
to the time of this story, and Bessie naturally wanted to 
know why, and the waitress broke down. 

‘* It’s—it’s all we have, ma’am,” she said, her eyes filling 
with tears. 

“ All we have ?” echoed Bessie, in surprise. “‘ Why, what 
do you mean? Where is the other set?” 

“I don’t know,” protested the waitress. 

‘* You don’t know ?” said Thaddeus, taking the matter in 
hand. “ Why don’t you know? Isn't the china a part of 


“ Yes, sir,” replied the maid; ‘‘ but—it’s gone, sir, and I 
don't know where.” 

* When did you migs it ?” asked Thaddeus. 

“* Not until I came to set the table for lunch.” 

** Was it in its proper place at breakfast-time ?” 

“I didn’t notice, sir. The breakfast dishes were all 
there, but I don’t remember seeing the other plates. I 
didn’t think to look.” 

**Then it wasn’t a cat,” said Bessie, sinking back into her 
chair ; ‘‘ we have been robbed.” 7 

** Well, it’s the first time on record, I guess, that thieves 
have ever robbed a man of his china,” said Thad 
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calmly. ‘‘ Have you looked for the plates ?” he added, ad- 
d = waitress. 

ad 0, r” 


replied, simply. ‘‘ Where could I look ?” 
* That's so-—where ?” said e. ‘ There isn't much use 
looking for dishes when they disappear like that. They 
aren’t like whisk-brgoms or button-hooks, to be mislaid 
easily. We have been robbed, that’s all there is about 
that.” 

** Oh, well,” said Thaddeus, ‘‘let’s eat lunch, and see about 
it afterwards.” 

This was quite easy to say, but to eat under the circum- 
stances was too much for either of the young householders. 
The luncheon left the table practically untouched ; and when 
it was over, Thaddeus, calling his man into the house, 
wrote a note to the police station asking for an officer in 
citizen’s clothes at once, and despatched it by him with the 
injunction to let very little grass grow under his feet on the 
way down to headquarters. He then summoned the wait- 
ress into the library. 

‘*Have you said anything to Margaret about the china ?” 
he asked. 

* Yes, sir,” she replied. 

** What did you say?” 

_ “I told her as how wasn’t it funny the way it had went, 
sir.” 

*‘ And what did she say?” 

“ Nothing, sir. Only she seemed to think it was funny, 
because she laughed.” 

** And what did you say then?” 

‘Nothing, Mr. Perkius. Margaret and me have very lit- 
tle conversation, because she don’t fancy me, and prefers 
talkin’ to herself like.” 

‘‘Hm!” said Thaddeus. ‘‘ Talks to herself, does she?” 

‘All the time, sir,” returned the waitress, ‘‘and she 
seems very fond of it, sir. She laughs and says things and 
then laughs again. She does it by the hour.” 

“ How long has this been going on?” 

** About a week, sir. I noticed it first last time I had my 
day out. I didn’t get in untjl nearly eleven o'clock, and I 
found her sitting at the table havin’ a supper and talkin’ 
and laughin’ like as though there was folks around.” 

*‘ She was entirely alone, was she?” asked Thaddeus, 

** Yes, sir.” 

**What did you do when you came in?” 

**T said hello to her and sat down opposite to her at the 
table, where there was a place set, and I told her I was 
glad she had something to eat and had a place set for me, 
because I hadn’t had any supper and I was hungry, sir.” 

“Did she make any reply?” 

‘No, sir. She looked at me kind of indignant and turned 
out the gas and went up to bed, leavin’ me in the dark.” 

Thaddeus’s brow grew thoughtful again. It wrinkled into 
a half-dozen lines as he asked, 

‘* Why didn’t you speak of this before ?” 

‘Tt ain't for me to be tellin’ tales, Mr. Perkins,” she said. 
“ All cooks as I've lived with is queer like, and I didn’t 
think any more about it.” 

*‘All right,” said Thaddeus. ‘‘You may go. Only, 
Mary, don’t speak of the plates again to Margaret. Say as 
little to her as you can, in fact, about anything. If you no- 
tice anything queer report to me at once.” 

The waitress left the room, and Thaddeus turned to his 
desk. It was plain from his appearance that light was be- 
ginning to be fet in on places that, up to this point had been 
more or less dark to him, although, as a matter of fact, he 
could not in any way account for the mystery of the van- 
ished plates any more than he could for the sweeping of 
the library in the still hours of the night. He had an idea 
as to who the culprit was, and what that idea was is plain 
enough to us, but the question of motive was the great 
puzzle to him now. 

“If she did take them, why should she ?” was the problem 
he was trying to solve; and then, as if his trials were not 
already great enough for one day, Bessie broke excitedly 
into the room. 

“Thaddeus,” she cried, “ there’s something wrong in this 
house. My best table-cloth is missing, our dessert-spoons 
are gone, and what do you suppose has happened?” 

‘**I don’t know; a volcano has developed in the cellar, I 
suppose,” said Thaddeus. 

“No,” said Bessie. ‘It isn’t as bad as that—but the ice- 
cream man has telephoned up to know whether we want the 
cream for dinner or for eleven o'clock, according to the order 
as he understands it.” 

** Well,” said Thad@eus, ‘‘I don’t see anything very unu- 
sual in an ice-cream man’s needing to be told three or four 
times what is expected of him.” 

‘* But 1 never ordered any cream at all,” said Bessie. 

** Ah!” said Thaddeus. ‘‘ That's different. Did you tell 
Partinelli so?” 

‘* 1 did, and he said he was sure he wasn’t mistaken, because 
he had taken the order himself.” 

‘From you?” 

“No, from Margaret.” 

“Then it’s all right,” said Thaddeus. ‘It's a clew that 
fits very nicely into my theory of our recent household disturb- 
ances. If you will wait I think Har will begin to develop 
very shortly, and then we shall be able to dismiss this indict- 
ment against the cat we thought we heard last night.” 

**Do you think Margaret is dishonest?” 

«1 don’t know,” said Thaddeus. ‘‘I shouldn’t be sur- 
prised if she had friends with taking ways. In other words, 
my dear, I suspect that Margaret is in league with people 
outside of this house, who profit by her mistaken Woitions as 
to how to be generous, but I can’t prove it yet.” 

‘**But what are you going to do?” 

‘Set a watch. I have sent for a detective,” said Thad- 
deus. 

This was too much for Bessie. She was simply overcome, 
and she sat squarely down upon the arm-chair, which fortu- 
nately was immediately behind her. I think that, if it had 
not been, she would have — down upon the floor. 

** Detective!” she gasped. 

‘* Exactly,” said Thaddeus; ‘‘and here he comes,” he 
added, as a carriage was driven up to the door, and one of 
the citizen police descended therefrom. 

“You would better leave us to talk over this matter to- 
gether,” said Thaddeus, as he hastened to the door. “We 
shall be able to manage it entirely, and the details might 
make you nervous,” 

‘‘I couldn't be more nervous than I am,” said Bessie, 
“but I'l este? ge just the same.” 

Whereupon went to her room, and Thaddeus for an 
hour was closeted with the detective, to whom he detailed 
the whole story. 

‘* It’s one of the two,” said the latter, when Thaddeus had 
finished, ‘‘ and I agree with you it is more likely to be the 
cook than the waitress. If it was the waitress, she couldn’t 
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have stood your examination as well as you say she did. 
Perhaps I'd better see ber, though, and talk to her myself.” 

** No, I shouldn’t,” said Thaddeus ; *‘ we'll pass you off as 
a business acquaintance of mine up from town, and you can 
- stay all night and watch developmenis.” 

So it was arranged. The detective was introduced into 
the family as a correspondent of Thaddeus’s firm, and he 
settled down to watch the household. Afternoon and even- 
ing went by without developments, and at eleven o'clock 
every light in the house was extinguished, and the whole 
family, from the head of the house to the cook, had appar- 
ently retired. : 

At half past eleven, however, there were decided signs of 
life within the walls of Thaddeus’s home. The clew was 
working satisfactorily, and the complete revelation of the 
mystery was close at hand. 

he remainder of the narrative can best be told in the 
words of the detective. 

“When Mr, Perkins sent for me,” he said, ‘‘ and told me 
all that bad happened, I made up my mind that he had a ser- 
vant in his house for whom the police had been on the look- 
out for some time. -1 thought she was a certain Ellen Ma- 
lony, alias Bridget O'Shaughnessy, alias many other names, 
who was nothing more nor less than the agent of a clever 
band of thieves who had lifted thousands of dollars of swag 
in the line of household silver, valuable books, diamonds, 
and other things from private houses, where she had been 
employed in various capacities. I couldn’t understand why 
she should have made ’way with the dishes and Mrs. Per- 
kins’s table cloth, but there’s no accounting for the tastes of 
people in that line of business, so I didn’t bother much try- 
ing to reason that matter out. 

‘* After we'd had dinner and spent the evening in Mr. 
Perkins’s library, the family went to bed, and I pretended 
to do the same. Instead of really going to bed I waited my 
chance, and slipped down the stairs into the dining-room 
and got under the table. At eleven o’clock the maidser- 
vants went up to their rooms, and at quarter past there 
wasn’t a light burning in the house. I sat there in the din- 
ing-room waiting, and just as the clock struck half past 
eleven I heard a noise out on the stairs, and in less than half 
a minute a sulphur match was struck almost over my head 
under the table, and there stood the cook, her face livid as 
that of a dead person, and in her hand she held a candle, 
which she lit with the match. From where I was I could see 
everything she did, which was not much. She simply gath- 
ered up all the table fixings she could, and started down stairs 
into the kitchen with ‘em. Then I went up to Mr. Perkins’s 
room and called him. He put on his clothes and got out his 
revolver in less than two minutes, when we stole down-stairs 
together, leaving Mrs. Perkins with her boy’s nurse and the 
waitress. 

‘In a second we were in the laundry, which was as dark as 
the ace of spades, except where the light from four gas jets 
in the kitchen docamed in through the half-open door. Mr. 
Perkins was for pouncing in on the cook at once, but I was 
after the rest of the gang as much as | was for the cook, and 
I persuaded him to wait; and, by thunder! we were paid 
for waiting. It was the queerest case I ever had. 

‘That woman—looking for all the world like a creature 
from some other part of the universe than this earth, her 
eyes burning like two huge coals, her cheeks as yellow and 
clear as so much wax, and her lips blue-white, with a great 
flaming red tongue sort of laid between them—worked like a 
slave cleaning the floor, polishing the rauge, and scrubbing 
the table. Then she dusted all the chairs, and producing 
the missing table-cloth, she laid it, snow-white, upon the 
table. In two minutes more the lost china was brought to 
light out of the flour-barrel, polished off, and set upon the 
table, enough for twenty people. The dining-room things I 
had seen her take she arranged as tastefully as any one 
could want, and then the finest lay-out in the way of salads, 
cakes, fruits, and other good things Lever saw was brought 
in from the cellar. To do all this took a marvellously short 
time. It was five minutes of midnight when she got 
through, and then she devoted three minutes to looking 
after herself. She whisked out a small hand-glass and 
touched up her hair a bit. Then she bathed her hands and 
pinned some roses on her dress, smiled a smile I can never 
forget in my life, and opened the kitchen door and went 
out 

“‘*She’s going to give a supper !’ whispered Mr. Perkins. 

*** It looks so,’said I. ‘ And a mighty fine one at that.’ 

*‘In a minute she came back with a pail, in which were 
four bottles of champagne, in her hand. This she took 
into the cellar, returning to the kitchen as the clock struck 
twelve. 

“Then the queerest part began,” said the detective. 
‘**For ten minutes by the clock people were apparently ar- 
riving, though as far as Mr. Perkins or I could see there 
wasn't a soul in the kitchen besides Margaret. She was 
talking away like one possessed. Every once in a while 
she'd stop in the middle of a sentence and rush to the door 
and shake hands with some, to us invisible, arrival. Then 
she'd walk in with them, chatting and laughing. Several 
times she went through the motion of taking people’s hats, 
and finally, if we could judge from her actions, she had ‘em 
all seated at the table. She passed salads all around, help- 
ing each guest herself. She sent them fruit and cakes; and 
then she brought out the wine, which she distributed in 
the same fashion. She also apologized because some ice- 
cream she had ordered hadn’t come. 

** When the invisible guests appeared to have had all they 
could eat she began the chatty part again, and never seemed 
to be disturbed but once, when she requested some one not 
to sing so loud for fear of disturbing the family. 

‘* Altogether it was the weirdest and rummest thing I'd 
ever seen in my life. We watched it for one full hour, and 
then we quit because she did. At one o'clock she appar- 
ently bade her guests good-night, after which she gathered 
up and put away all the eatables there were left—and, of 
course, everything but what she had eaten herself still re- 
mained—cleaned all the dishes, restored them to their prop- 
er places in the dining- room pantry, and went back up 
stairs to her room. 

**Mr. Perkins and I didn’t know what to make of it. 
There wasn’t a thing stolen, and it was clear to my mind 
that I’d done the woman 2n injustice in connecting her with 
thieves. She was honest, except in so far as she had or- 
dered all those salads and creams and things from time to 
time on Mr. Perkins’s account, which was easy enough for 
her to do, since Mrs. Perkins let her do the ordering. There 
was only one explanation of the matter. She was a victim 
of hallucinations, and I said so. 

‘***T fancy you are right,’ said Mr. Perkins. 
to send her to an asylum!’ 

‘**That’s the thing,’ said I, ‘and we'd better do it the 
first thing in the morning. I wouldn’t tackle her to-night, 
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because she’s | pom excited, and like as not would make 
a great deal of trouble.’ 

“« And that,” said the detective, ‘‘ was where Mr, Perkins 
and I made our mistake. Next morning she wasn’t to be 
found, and to this day I haven't heard a word of her. She 
psy rma v7 like that,” he said, snapping his fingers. 
** Of course, { don’t mean to say that anything supernatural 
occurred. She simply must have slipped down and out 
while we were asleep. The front door was wide open in 
the morning, and a woman answering to her description 
was seen to leave the Park station, five miles from the Per- 
kins house, on the six-thirty train that morning.” 

**And you have no idea where she is now ?” I asked of 
the detective when he had finished. 

**No,” he answered, “‘ not the slightest. For all I know 
she may be cooking for you at,this very minute.” 

With which comforting remark he left me. 

For my part I hope the detective was wrong. If I thought 
there was a possibility of Margaret's ever being queen of my 
culinary department, I should either give up housekeeping 
at ounce and join some simple community where every man 
is his own chef, or dine for evermore on canned goods. 


WOMEN OFFICE-HOLDERS IN COLORADO 
AND WYOMING. 
See portraits on page 1060. 


HEN John Burns, of London, was in Denver recently 

he delivered an address before the Woman’s Club upon 

the duties of women in social and municipal reform move- 
ments, During the week he had spent in the city, which he 
denominated as the ‘‘ Paris of the prairies,” he visited hos- 
pitals, jails, and municipal buildings, making searching in- 
quiries, and his address to the women abounded in severe 
reflections upov municipal abuses. Astonished at the apathy 
of the average American citizen, he declared that it re- 
mained to the women to arouse the citizen to his duties, as 
it was the women who delivered the State from the control 
of the Populist party by their interest in politics last fall. 
It is easy to believe that they will now go in for a reforma- 
tion of municipal ills, with which Denver, though a young 
city, seems to be afflicted to an alarming degree. The ex- 
periment of women in public offices is to be tried in Colorado 
during the coming year; in the incoming Legislature there 
will be three women members of the Lower House. The 
Superintendent-elect of Public Instruction is also a woman. 
Mrs. Anjenette P. Peavey, who will fill the last-mentioned 
office, already has the good-will and confidence of the pub- 
lic. Left a widow during the civil war, she made a marked 
success in the business world, having successively taught 
school, managed « stationer’s store, and run a successful 
country newspaper. Since her residence in Denver she has 
been prominent in social life and in charitable and reforma- 
tive work. She organized the women of Denver along po- 
litical lines last summer, and led a delegation of 250 ladies, 
who appeared before the County Republican Committee, to 
request recognition and representation. The men did not 
like to have women prying into their methods, and their 
request was politely refused. The result was that in the 
primaries many of the ward politicians. were turned down, 
while others were forced to sue for peace and the good-will 
of the new voters. The State Convention thought it was a 
good political move to place a woman upon the ticket, and 
Mrs. Peavey, rather againgt her wishes, was the one selected. 
It was argued that a woman could not qualify.as a member 
of the State Land Board, which position the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction held ez officio. ‘‘ Vhave had 
to seek advice of men before, and I suppose I shall continue 
to do so, in public as well as in private life,” was her reply. 

Mrs. Frances Klock, in her neatly kept cottage home, 
seems pre-eminently a housewife. ‘The daughter of a sol- 
dier and the wife of a soldier, she is naturally interested in 
what protects those who fought for the preservation of the 
Union, and she purposes to look after the State Soldiers’ 
Home, which has been corruptly and shamefully misman- 
aged in the past. Another reform she seeks is proper pro- 
tection for girls of an incorrigible nature. ‘‘ Aside from 
these two matters I have no other ambition than to do what 
is right,” said she, in response to an inquiry. ‘‘I am not so 
sure that Women can do much in a Legislature, but we prob- 
ably will not disgrace the State.” Like Mrs. Peavey, she is 
of good New England stock, and though having passed most 
of her life in the West, is proud to acknowledge her Eastern 
birth. 

Mrs. Clara Cressingham is a very energetic young woman, 
possessing marked ability as a public speaker. She looks for- 
ward to her public duties with great interest. This is her 
platform: ‘‘ The first thing I propose to do is to try to get a 
bill passed to amend the election laws so that no one who 
can neither read nor write shall be permitted to vote. And 
1 will arrive at that by having the party emblems removed 
from the ballots. This idea of men voting for a rooster or 
aneagle isabsurd. After that I shall watch the men to keep 
them straight.” 

Mrs. Cressingham is of a Brooklyn, New York, family, 
and was educated in the public schools of that city. It was 
planned that she should have a musical education, but, her 
father failing in business, this was made impossible. From 
the beginning of the equal-suffrage movement in this city 
Mrs. Cressingham has been an active worker. 

The third woman legislator is Mrs. Carrie Holley, of Pu- 
eblo. Her husband, who is considerably her senior, held sev- 
eral judicial positions in Colorado some years ago, and was 
once wealthy, but has suffered, as others have, through over- 
faith in the State’s rapid growth. 

Mrs. Holley formerly lived in New York city, where her 
parents reside. It is a coincidence that these women legis- 
lators will attend the first session of the State Legislature 
to be held in the new granite State-house. 

Miss Estelle Reel, of Cheyenne, Wyoming, who was elected 
at the recent election to the office of State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction for Wyoming, is the first of her sex to ob- 
tain a State office by election. 

Miss Reel, who was the candidate of the Republicans, re- 
ceived the largest vote cast for any candidate on the State 
ticket, having a majority of 3500 over her opponent, Arthur 
J. Matthews. 

Wyoming has always been extremely liberal with her wo- 
men. The first Territorial Legislature, in 1869, gave them 
the right to vote and hold office, and this right was confirm- 
ed by the Constitution adopted when the Territory became a 
State. For years nearly all of the county superintendents 
in the State have been women, but until the present time 
women have not asked for any higher elective position. 

Miss Reel’s candidacy for her nomination was conducted 
with wonderful political skill. Long before the time of 
holding the convention she had quietly made visits to all 
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portions of the State, and secured the support of eleven of 
the twelve counties. Although opposed by the circle of 
politicians, who had selected candidates for every place on 
the State ticket, and slated the place she was after to a man, 
Miss Reel’s strength was sufficient to break the slate, and 
she was enthusiasti nominated. 

Her campaign was no less skilful. She visited all parts 
of the big State of Wyoming, riding over a thousand miles 
in stage-coaches and ranch wagons. As she had been en- 
gaged in school-work as a teacher and as county superin- 
tendent for five or six years with much success, nothing 
could be said against-her ability to perform the duties of 
the State Superintendency pertaining to school-work. But 
as the duties also include a membership upon the State 
Board of Charities and Reforms and the secretaryship of 
the State Board of Land Commissioners, her opponent rath- 
er ungallantly claimed that a woman could not perform 
these duties, and urged that the voters elect him because he 
was a man. 

To show the absurdity of this claim Miss Reel sent to 
every voter in the State a compilation of the laws defining 
the duties of the State Superintendency, showing that the 
duties not pertaining to school-work were merely clerical in 
character, and such as any. intelligent woman could perform. 

“Tn her campaign’ speeches Miss Reel made no effort to 
discuss politics. She called attention to the duties of the 
office she was seeking, and in a quiet businesslike -manner 
convinced her hearers that she could perform them. 

Her effective campaign-work resulted in her leading her 
ticket in all parts of the State. She will take her position 
as State Superintendent on January 7th, aud serve for four 
years. 

Miss Reel was born in Illinois,and was educated in the 
schools of that State and of St. Louis. 
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STILL another woman has been admitted to the bar of 
Massachusetts in the person of the young lawyer Miss Cora 
Benneson, a graduate of the Michigan University Law 
School,and already admitted to practice before the Supreme 
Courts of Ilinois and Michigan. The application for her 
admission was made by Mr. Alfred Hemenway, of Boston, 
the law partner of ex-Governor Long, of Massachusetts, a 
leading lawyer of the State and a stanch supporter of wo- 
men in the professions. Miss Agnes Irwin, Dean of Rad- 
cliffe College, was much interested in Miss Benneson’s suc- 
cess, and, with other notable persons, was present on the 
occasion of her admission. Miss Benneson was the only 
woman in ber class in the university, and she speaks with 
positive enthusiasm of the kindness and courtesy with which 
she was treated by all her fellow-students. 

—Mrs. Alice Fessenden Peterson, the daughter of Mr. 
William Fessenden, so long leading tenor of the Bostonians, 
has met with marked success,as a.song writer. During the 
past year a Boston house has published seyera] of her songs, 
which have been pronounced by the critics to be most ad- 
mirable.- She is still in her early twenties, is a clever writer 
of stories as well as songs, and has, made ber mark as a 
newspaper worker. Mrs. Peterson is a pretty blonde, with 
easy graceful manners, and she dispenses the sweetest hos 
= at her home, ‘‘ Sunnybank,” in old Hingham, near 

oston, 

—Miss Nellie Cushman, of Arizona, who bas the reputa- 
tion of being the poe | woman mining expert in the world, 
is a’ Kansas girl, and began her work in examining ore at 
Tucson, Arizona, nine years ago, when she was a girl of 
seventeen. She first became interested in the work through 
her brother, a mineralogist, and her own quickness soon 
made her an authority in the unusual line she had adopted. 
The miners rely upon her advice, and since she has com- 
bined the conduct of big lodging-houses and clothing stores 
with her other work, she has made a good deal of money. 
When reverses come she takes them with the same indiffer- 
ence she displays to good fortune. She is described as a 
tall, angular, dark-haired, dark-eyed girl, a rapid talker, and 
a great reader, 

—The steamer Natchez, that runs between Vicksburg and 
New Orleans, has women for officers, under the captaiucy 
of Mrs. Tom Leathers. 

—The last survivor of the women widowed by the loss of 
Sir John Franklin's arctic expedition recently died in Lon- 
don. This was Mrs. Osmer, widow of the paymuaster of the 
Erebus. She lived to eighty-six years of age. 

—One of the prettiest scenes in the late historical pageant 
at Albany was the reproduction of the first grand wedding 
held in that place, in 1650, and it possessed especial inter: st 
in the fact that the original bride and groom, Margriita van 
Slechtenhorst and Philip Pietersen Schuyler, were the an- 
cestors in a direct line of Stephen Schuyler and Anvelica 
Crosby, who represented them in the modern tableau of the 
wedding, while all the guests at the counterfeit presentment 
of the marriage were the lineal descendants of those who 
had been present on the first occasion. 

—To the late M. Duruy,the French historian, are due many 
of the privileges France has given to women. He decided 
that women who could pass successful examinations in med- 
icine bad as good a right as men to become doctors; he iu- 
structed professors of the College of Medicine to encourage 
women students ; he licensed public classes for women who 
wished to receive as good an education as their brothers, 
thus starting the movement for the lycées for young girls 
that are now being organized throughout France; and he 
had the Sorbonne p Rnd opened to women. He also sat to 
a woman, Miss Nellie Jacquemart, for his portrait, which 
afterwards won a place of honor in the Salon. The moving 
spring of his action in all this was the love he had felt for 
his dead daughter. and to pay a tribute to her memory. 

—There are at Vassar two beautiful vases sent from Japan 
by a former graduate, who is now the wife of Count Oyama, 
who led the successful land forces in the capture of Port 
Arthur. The countess, although a Japanese, was so thorough- 
ly Americanized by her four years in this country that she 
spreads an American table and wears Paris gowns. 

—Madame Sarah Grand takes a vivid interest in the poor 
girls of London, and every Thursday evening when slie is 
in town she may be found at Mrs. Frederic Harrison's Girls’ 
Guild at Newton Hall, where she joins heartily in all their 
oecupations. She is a strong believer in athletics for women, 
and has taken especial pleasure in helping to provide the girls 
with pretty costumes for gymnastics. - 
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BEYOND THE DREAMS OF AVARICE. 


BY WALTER BESANT, 


AuTHOR oF ‘‘ ALL SorTS AND CONDITIONS OF MEN,” ‘‘ CHILDREN OF GrpEon,” “ THE REBEL Queen,” Etc., Erc. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
EARTHQUAKES AND SHOWERS OF FIRE. 


rg,HEN it was as if the broad earth trembled and al. the 
| foundations were swept; as if the stars fell from the hea- 
vens; as if the moon was darkened, and the planets became 
invisible 

A certain newspaper got the intelligence before any of its 
rivals. How? No one ever knew: but asa writer at tenpence 
an hour happened to be in a certain room in a certain Govern- 
ment office at the moment of a certain discovery, it was not 
difficult to conjecture. The secrets of the Treasury cannot 
be safely guarded at tenpence an hour. When asecret comes 
into the possession of tenpence an hour, it finds its way to a 
newspaper office and becomes the property of the whole 
world. This newspaper, four-and-twenty hours in advance 
of all its rivals, naturally spread itself over the fact and 
made the most of it, with the news in leaded type and the 
front page and longest leading article wholly devoted to the 
subject. The following is the paragraph : 

‘A dramatic discovery, reported in our columns, has just 
been made concerning the now famous Burley estates. It 
is a discovery which changes at a stroke the whole situation. 
A will has been found, dated thirty or forty years ago, by 
which the testator, John Calvert Burley, leaves his whole 
estate, real and personal, in trust, to the Council of the 
Royal Society, for the foundation aud endowment of a Col- 
lege of Science. It is not to be a teaching college, but a 
college of research. The endowments of the professors, the 
nature and extent of the buildings, and all other details are 
left to the Royal Society. Such, briefly, is the will, which 
does not recognize the son at all, and was drawn up and 
signed before the grandson was born. If the will proves 
genuine, which there seems no reason té doubt, the grand- 
son is absolutely disinherited.” 

And the following is a portion of the leading article which, 
of course, was written on the same subject : 

** The Burley estates have produced another surprise, and 
that of the most unexpected kind. The will of John Cal- 
vert Burley, deceased, has been discovered. The fortunate 
young gentleman, Mr. Lucian Calvert, M.D., F.R.S., whom 
all the world bas been congratulating for the last fortnight, 
whose name has been on everybody's lips, has to lay down 
everything—to be sure, he had actually received nothing— 
and to retire upon his old profession. As he had the strength 
of will to wait for two months before sending in his claim, 
it is hoped that he will have the philosophy to resign, with 
nothing more than a natural sigh, the power and authority 
which belong to such great riches. We commend him to 
the reflection that the abilities which have made him, at so 
early an age, an F.R.S. will continue to advance him in the 
honorable path he has laid down for himself. He wants no 
fortune to follow in the footsteps of the great men before 
him. As regards the will, it appears that when the Treasury 
seized upon the estate they found a vast quantity of papers, 
some in the house or office where Mr Burley’s managers, 
secretaries, solicitors, and clerks carried on his business of 
looking after the estate, some lying at Mr. Burley's own resi- 
dence. These papers were, it was thought, all carefully ex- 
amined and indexed, There was found, however, yester- 
day a tin box which had been overlooked. Among the 
papers in this box was the will of John Calvert Burley. It 
was in duplicate, with the original draft in the solicitor’s 
own handwriting. The solicitor had been dead for twenty 
years. His son, however, who succeeded him, remembers 
that at his father’s death Mr. Burley ordered such of his 
papers as had been in his hands to be sent to him. He re 
members this box very well: and he is ready to swear to 
his father’s writing, and to the signature of the witnesses, 
who were two of his father’s clerks. Under these circum 
stances there can be little doubt that we have here the will 
of this rich man. 

“It is a curious document, especially when we consider 
the manner of man who drew it up and the kind of life he 
led. He leaves nothing whatever to his son ; of his grand- 
son, of course, he knows nothing. And he leaves the whole 
of his estate, now producing an income variously estimated 
at quarter or half a million, for the foundation of a vast 
College of Science, with endowments for research in every 
branch. Did miser ever before grub and heap up money— 
did money -lender ever before accumulate thousands—for 
the purpose of advancing a branch of knowledge of which 
he himself knew nothing and cared nothing? As a psy- 
chological problem. the question how this man, who raked 
in the mud all his life, ever came to think of science, will 
remain forever unanswered.” 

This intelligence was the first thing that met Lucian’s 
eyes when he opened his paper at breakfast 

» * * * * * 


A black rage held Lucian's soul. It was chiefly directed 
against his grandfather. How unscientific a man can be- 
come on oceasion is shown by this example. For he actual- 
ly saw, as clearly as one can see anything, that the old man 
had been tempting him, urging him to advance his claim ; 
filling his mind with the splendors of possession, suggesting 
the great college—allowing him to be proclaimed the Prince 
of the Golden Ash-heaps—the Head—the young Lord ; and 
then, with a malignant laugh, producing his old will, be- 
coming himself the founder of the great college, and tum- 
bling his grandson into dust-holes and ash-heaps which are 
not golden 

His face was dark; the room was dark, though outside it 
was high noon; his soul within him was like unto the soul 
of Job, when, after seven days and seven nights, he lifted 
up his voice and cursed his day, even the day of his birth: 
‘* Let the day wherein I was born: let that day be darkness; 
Yet not the light shine upon it; let darkness and the shadow 
of death stain it. Let a cloud dwell upou it. Let the black- 
ness of the day terrify it.” 

The ruin and destruction of which his father spoke had 
fallen upon him, Whether it was the curse of the house in 
which his father believed—in terror of which his wife had 
left him—whether this superstition was real or not—ruin and 
destruction had fallen upon him—by the hand of his grand- 
father. Misery and disaster were the work of that old man’s 
hands, even out of the grave—misery and disaster on every- 
body. So much he saw plainly. 

°¢ q by Walter Besant.—Begun in Haxrex's B. 
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On his innocent wife, driven from her home and from her 
husband. On these unfortunate New-Zealanders, who came 
in search of an honorable ancestry and discovered an e¢s- 
caped convict. On that unfortunate American girl, who 
dreamed of boundless wealth, and discovered the shameful 
secret of her father's birth. On the child of Piccadilly, who 
substantiated his case, and already held out his hand to 
clutch the estate when another stepped in to take it. And 
on himself, set up on high to be dragged down again in the 
face of the assembied multitude. ‘All the telescopes in the 
world were pointed at this unbappy young man as he sat 
bent down by this mighty blow—and behind the telescopes 
he could see the Grin Universal. Who would be laughed at 
by the whole world? He wa3 Job, without even the pious 
admonitions of the three candid friends. He was Job in 
darkness as Blake drew him. His spirit looked out upon 
the world, but could see nothing except universal contempt, 
shame, and derision. He got up at last, fired with a 
sudden thought. Murder, revenge, retribution, were in his 
eye. First, he took from his study table a dagger-shaped 
knife—you will never find a man of science very far from a 
knife—and with this in his hand he swiftly mounted the 
stairs. He might have been going up stairs in order to put 
his dagger into that part of the frame where he could most 
comfortably and most painlessly stop the machinery. But 
Lucian was not so minded. A fuller, deeper, more satisfy- 
ing revenge was in his mind. 

He opened the drawing-room and looked round the walls; 
it was the look of one who counts his victims before the 
slaughter. He felt the edge of the knife with his finger. 
It was sharp enough. Then—bhow many times before this 
had he gove round the room and looked at the portraits of 
his ancestors?—he began again as if he had never seen any 
of them before. ‘‘ Calvert,” he said, numbering them off 
with his finger, ‘‘the rogue who robbed his master and laid 
the foundation—the Master-Builder—roguery and robbery 
make good foundations—honesty is but sand. Calvert’s son 
—John the highway robber and spendthrift and hangman's 
job. John Calvert the Third—the religious maniae—poor 
wretch! John the miser—the creature who picked up 
bones and crusts and drove out his children. John the 
money-lender—the owner of the dancing-crib and gaming- 
hells. The man who disinherited his son and made me 
dream of the great college.” 

The faces of the men scowled at him: Because this dis- 
aster had fallen upon him? But they had plenty of disas- 
ters among themselves. The women looked at him cold! 
and carelessly, as if wondering for a brief moment who this 
poor wretch might be, and what he was doing among them 
all. Both men and women rejected him; if silent looks 
meant anything, then they would have none of him. Where, 
at this juncture, one asks with bewilderment, was Divine 
Philosophy ? Where cold Reason? For this man of sci- 
ence, this physician, learned and sapient, this student of 
the mysteries and phenomena of life, became, for the mo- 
ment, like a superstitious girl. The curse of the house had 
descended upon him. He owned it in his soul; he felt ir. 
His father had done rightly to escape by flight; he had re- 
turned, and this was his reward. Shame and disgrace of 
some kind or other must needs fall upon all who ‘ 
or desired to ss, the fortune acquired in dishonor, 
maintained in dishonor, and increased in dishonor. 

As every ove knows, in moments of great emotion the 
brain sometimes refuses the control of the master ; it works 
independently ; it goes off roaming in long-forgotten places. 
Thus, Lucian’s brain, at this crisis, spontaneously presented 
him with a page of a printed book, spread out before his 
eyes so that he could read it. Not a book in which he often 
cared to read, or a book which he regarded as necessary to 
be read ; not a book of science, a book into which, asa rule, 
he never even looked. The page presented from this book, 
however, was one which he had himself found in Westmin- 
ster Abbey for the speedier confusion of Margaret’s super- 
stitions. And now he saw it clearly spread out before him— 
on the wall—like the inscription which affrighted the King 
of Babylon. It was, in fact, none other than the page en- 
titled : ‘‘ The Unjust Parable of the Sour Grapes.” 

He read the whole page through—that is to say, he re- 
membered the whole page, which is the same thing—indeed, 
he thought he was reading it. 

The last admonition ip the long chain of explanation and 
assurance is not, it must be acknowledged, conveyed in 
words such as those now used by scientific men, nor does it 
take the form most likely to appeal to the scientific mind. 
Yet, because he was able to detach the central thought of 
the passage from the words in which it was clothed, the ad- 
monitions fell upon his darkened spirit like a ray of sunlight. 

“Cast away from you all your transgressions. Make you 
a new heart and a new spirit. For why will you die, O 
House of Israel ?” 

Like a blaze of sunshine and light that printed page with 
its burning words fell upon his soul. Ma once said 
that no one could help her. ‘‘ Not even the phet Eze- 
kiel.” But the Prephet did bring help. No curse at all, 
said the Prophet. Every man stands or falls by himself. 
Why had this disaster fallen upon him? Because his grand- 
father was a money-lender? Not at all. The thing fell 
upon him quite naturally. The will was certain to be 
found, some time or other. Had he not deserted his own 
work—the work for which he was intended and equipped, 
on which he was already fully engaged—in order to change 
it for the administration of a vast and unwieldy mass of 
wealth for which he was in no way fitted—this thing would 
not have fallen upon him. 

** Cast away from you.... 

Was ever man of science so convinced before? He ac- 
knowledged no authority in the proplietic office; but he 
recognized the lucidity of the argument, the justice of the 
argument. “ Transgressions!” Why not use the word? 
A very good word it is. He had trans : he had 
stepped beyond his limits ; he had bartered science for gold. 
Therefore—quite naturally—he had suffered. He had re- 
turned, in spirit, to the ancestors. Therefore... . 

** At least,” he said, ‘‘ there will be no more returning to 
my own people. They may be anybody's people hence- 
forth. No Burley will I be. Calvert was I born—Calvert 
will I remain. y house shall no longer be decorated with 
the wong daubs of their portraits.” He raised his 
knife. 


cut the cord by which his original ancestor was 
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hanging to the wainscot. He took down the picture, and 
then—it was like an act of cruel and deliberate revenge—it 
was an act which made every face on the wal! turn pale 
and every lip tremble—speech they had none—be cut and 
hacked canvas face out of the frame and threw frame 
and picture on either side. ‘‘Down with you!” he cried, 
vindictively—* down with you all! Out you go!’ 

He was something like that hero who, in the ecstasy of 
his rage, fell upon the cattle thinking them to be princes. 
Lucian in his great wrath destroyed the portraits, intend- 
ing to consign to oblivion the whole folk whose memory they 
preserved. ‘‘ Not one shall remain,” he said. Then he car- 
ried the frames and the canvases down stairs into the back gar- 
den and piled them up. But there was more that should be 
added to the pile. He climbed up to the garret-—Marga- 
ret’s room—the old nursery. He brought out the boxes of 
broken toys and trnmpery; he kicked open the door of the 
highwayman’s room and seized his musical instruments and 
his easel and paints. He carried all these things into the 
back garden with his own hands, 

Then he made in the garden a small but complete funeral 
pyre. The frames of the pictures formed the foundation : 
the wooden cradle and the toys lay on the frames: the pict- 
ures themselves were piled on the cradle; and above all lay 
certain bundles of papers. Among them were Mr. Calvert 
Burley’s ~ ane. the letters and household books found 
in the cupboard: the genealogy of the house: the history 
of the house written by his father: the drawings, plans, 
and calculations concerning the great College of Science. 
Everything completed, he applied a light. After all, it was 
only a little bonfire; but you must never measure the impor- 
tance of a bonfire by its dimensions. Otherwise the Fifth 
of November Bonfire on Hampstead Heath, which is a mag- 
nificent blaze, might be considered more important than th 
little bovfire behind a house in Great College Street, West- 
minster. For Lucian’s bonfire was the cremation of a whole 
family. Nobody will ever talk about them again; nobody 
will ever learn their history; the record of them is lost: 
only the t fortune will survive for good or evil. 

Ag deal more was burned in that bonfire. Our an- 
cestors used to make bonfires at the corners of the streets, 
in order to clear the air. This bonfire cleared the air. When 
Lucian fired it, he thought he was only destroying, once for 
all, everything that could in future remind him of his own 
people from whom his father ran away; to whom he had 
returned, with consequences such as these. In that bonfire, 
though he knew it not, were destroyed the temptations that 
wellnigh wrecked his life: the unholy craving for the high 
place that seems to mean power and promises authority, and 
pretends to command respect. And in this bonfire were 
cremated the seven devils of the house of Burley—Devil 
Drive All, Devil Sweat All, Devil Scrape All, Devil Grasp 
All, Devil Hard Heart, Devil Loveless, Devil Ruthless. 
These devils had been with the family so long that they 
supposed they were going to stay: they looked already upon 
Lucian as their natural host and home. And finding no ad- 
mission at this supreme moment, they too fell shrieking into 
this astonishing bonfire. 

The thirsty flames ran and rushed, hissing and crackling 
—what in the world is so eager, so thirsty, as the flame 7— 
in and out among the frames: they caught the wooden 
cradle; they licked up the toys in a moment: they made 
but one long spire pointing heaveuward, quick to vanish, 
of the papers and documents. There was no wind in the 
little back garden, and the flames mounted straight and 
steady—a pretty sight. The bonfire lasted, in all, no more 
than ten minutes or a quarter of an hour. 

It was interesting, though certainly not unexpected, to 
observe how, when the flames reached the canvases, when 
they were at their highest and brightest, there became ap- 
parent in the very heart of the fire, floating in the midst of 
the flames, the face and head of Calvert Burley himself, 
founder of this most distinguished house, separated! from 
the picture, and hovering like a wingless cherub. Only for 
amoment. The eyes, which were turned upou Lucian, were 
full of reproach. His own descendant had done this. 
Other descendants had experienced the luck of the house 
in one or other misfortunes; none, until this man came, 
had visited the family disasters upon his ancestors. Now— 
now—now—he was losing forever the light of day : now— 
now—now—he was sinking forever into an eternity of obliv- 
ion. Only for a moment. The face sank back into the 
flames ; there was a roaring and a hissing, and the portraits 
were all burned up. Farewell forever to the men of sin 
and the women of sorrow ! 

Afterwards, when Science resumed her sway, Lucian re- 
membered that this reproachful face—this detaching of the 
head from the canvas—must have been a mere trick of the 
imagination. But he recognized the fact that on this event- 
ful morning his brain had not been wholly under control, 
and that the things which he saw and remembered and did 
were not things in any sense scientific. 

The flames fell lower, their fiercer thirst assuaged. Lu- 
cian kicked into the embers the outlying bits, and they rose 
again. whe they died out, and there was left of his 
bonfire and all that it contained nothing but a heap of red 
ashes, rapidly yr gray. Lucian stood watching it. 
Then he stamped his heel into the ashes and sent them fly- 
ing in all directions. 

e day was over; in the twilight lay here and there 
about the narrow garden embers rapidly turning 
black. In a few moments nothing at all was left of that 
most lovely bonfire. 

Then Lucian left the garden and returned to his study. 

“That is done with,” said Lucian, looking down upon 
the white ashes. ‘‘ I have now to go back to the old life.” 

He returned to his study. It seemed to have grown sud- 
denly small—absurdly small. 

Lucian looked round and shuddered—but not with super- 
stitious fear. His wrath was over: the madness which 
ended in the massacre of the forefathers had quite left him. 

‘The old life,” he murmured. And that little shivering 
fit was caused by the sudden fear that, perhaps, he bad 
spoiled himself for the old life by this long dream of bound- 
less wealth. Instead of standing magnificently outside the 
world, driving, urging, persuading, pulling, pushing, shov- 
ing mankind to that higher level which mankind shows so 
little willingness to achieve, he was going to become once 
more a member of that company which works in the twi- 
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light, clearing away the tangled underwood and jungle, and 
draining the pestilential marshes which surround ‘the circle 
of human knowledge. 

He sat down in his wooden chair and took up his long- 
neglected papers. There were the pages of the unfinished 
paper written to explain and popularize the latest learned 
German's latest theory about the meaning of life. He 
turned over the leaves, Strange to say, he felt no disgust 
whatever. The old interest came back to him: he was 
eager to be at work upon it once more. There was a note 
lying unopened. It was from the hospital.. He opened it, 
expecting a renewal of the disgust which had recently filled 
his mind concerning the daily drudgery of hospital work. 
Quite the contrary. The note interested him strangely. He 
must go over to the hospital us soon as possible. Splendid 
work, that of hospitals, for a physician. 

He looked up from the table. Before him on the wall 
hung his father’s portrait. Every day, every time he en- 
tered the study, he saw this portrait. For the first time he 
saw in it the Burley face—the strong type which came out 
in every one of the sons—the resolute face, the steady eyes, 
the firm set lips, the face of Calvert the Robber—of Cal- 
vert the Murderer—of Calvert the Maniac—of Calvert the 
Miser—of Culvert the Money-Grubber—the face of every 
one—but transformed. There are two ways in which an 
one of the gifts which the gods give to man may be used. 
These had chosen one way—the mean, the low, the sordid, 
the profligute, the selfish way. His father had chgsen the 
other, the nobler, way—and it was so stamped ypon his 
face. ‘‘ Remember,” that face spoke to him, ** that I loved 
labor and hated money-getting. Remember that I warned 
you, four months ago, against touching this accursed pile.” 

Then this strong man, this masterful man, this obstinate 
man, bowed his head, and for very shame his heart became 
as the heart of a little child. 

This shame will never leave him. For whatever a man 
does, or says, or thinks, in the course of his earthly pilgrim- 
age, shall stick to him, whether he is alive or dead—shall 
never leave him—never. It will be his companion forever; 
it shall be like bis shadow. Heavens! What companions 
do some of us hourly create! 

This masterful man was ashamed. This was a sign, if 
you think of it, that the dream of boundless wealth was 
gone. Only the memory of it left, and with the memory 
the shame. 

They brought him a letter. 
leigh. 


It was from Sir John Bur- 


‘‘My pear Covusty [he said, kindly],—We are deeply 
grieved to hear of this discovery, and of its consequences to 
yourself. You will, I am sure, bear it with the fortitude 
that belongs to your profession. Should you think of leav- 
ing England, let me remind you that you have cousins in 
New Zealand, who will always welcome you and your wife. 
My daughters desire to convey to her their truest sympathy 
with her, and their most sincere thanks for all the kindness 
she has shown them. 

“I am sorry to say that my son Herbert, of whom we 
hoped so much, has informed us that he is to be very sbort- 
ly received into the Roman Catholic Church, and that he 
intends to withdraw wholly from the world and to retire to 
a monastery—the strictest that he can find. It is curious 
that the member of our family whom he most resembles, 
his great-grandfather, was. also a fanatic, or even a maniac, 
in religion 

‘** Public business calls me back to New Zealand. We re- 
turn with an English connection, and a family which, at all 
evenis, has given rise to a great deal of talk. I hope that 
further discussion into our family history will never again 
arise. As for us, we have got along, and we shall continue 
to get along, without any knowledge of that family or any 
help from them. 

** Again, I hope and trust that the loss of this great wealth 
will be treated as a thing of no real importance, since the 
loss of it ought not in any way to injure your scientific ca 
reer. Llremain, my dear cousin, 

“Yours very faithfully, Joun BURLEIGH.” 

‘*The man,” said Lucian, ‘‘ who wanted to be the grand 
son of a criminal! And he was; and of all his family, the 
only one who did not know it. A monk of the strictest 
kind. Heavens! what a race we are!” 

While he was reading this note a second time, a card was 
brought in—‘* Mr. James Pinker.” 

The visitor followed the card. *‘ Dr. Calvert,” he 
“or Dr. Burley—whichever you wish to be called—” 

“My name is Calvert.” 

‘Very well. I saw the dreadful news in the evening 
paper. It came out—perhaps you saw it—” 

** I saw it this morning.” 

‘I tried to keep the paper from Clary ; but he snatched it 
and read it, and then—then—” 

‘What happened then?” 

“I've had the most awful night with him. 
forget it—never. 


said, 


I shall never 
‘Now,’ he said, ‘there’s an end of every- 
thing. And I’ve lost my voice, and my ear, and my pow 
ers.’ So he sat and gasped with a white face. And I cer- 
tainly did feel low, too—because, you see, we'd been argu- 
ing it out —about the compensation — we were undecided 
whether to make it a million, or a million and a half—and, 
to tell the truth, Dr. Calvert, neither of us had tried to do 
anything for the last fortnight except to pile up the case 
for compensations.” 

* Well, Mr. Pinker?” 

‘Presently he got up, saying nothing, and went into his 
bedroom. 1 waited and listened—but I heard nothing. So 
1 got up, frightened, and wentin after him. He was sitting 
with his collar off and his neck unbuttoned, with a razor in 
his hand. I made for him and got him to drop the beastly 
thing. ‘I couldn't do it, Jemmy!’ he said. ‘It hurts too 
much.’ Clary never did like things that hurt. ‘And the 
horrid mess it would make?’ he said. Clary can’t bear 
messes. ‘But I must kill myself,’ he said. ‘I can’t live 
any longer—I can’t starve—l must die.’ So I dragged him 
back and made him sit down. But he wouldn’t listen. I 
fell asleep about two in the morning, and I was awakened 
by a noise. He had got a rope round his neck and was 
hauling it. Lord! what a night it was! I got him down, 
and be owned that it hurt horrid, and I dragged him into 
the sitting-room again. Then he began to cry.” 

** Well ?” 

**He dropped off asleep in his chair at last, and slept till 
nine o'clock this morning, and then he woke up, and then— 
it’s the most wonderful thing possible—he actually got up 
aud laughed. ‘Jemmy,’ he said, ‘since there’s no more 
chance of anything, let us go back to the old work.’ So hé 
sat down to the piuno and rattled off one of the songs—my 
new song, ‘ Wanted, » Methusulem! To tell us how they 
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kept it up !'—with all his spirit and fan come back to him. 
I declare I could have cried to see Clary himself again. I 
believe I did ery.” Certainly tears stood in his honest 
eyes. 

*‘ He has come back to his right mind; I am glad to hear 
it. So have I, Mr. Pinker. é have all been off our 


“T came round, Dr. Calvert, just to ask if you were going 
to set aside the will? I believe you might, if you chose. 
Then the compensation question will begin all over again.” 

**Good heavens, man! Do you want to drive us all mad 
once more? Set the will aside? I would not move a little 
finger to set the will aside.” 

“Thank goodness! Then I can go back to Clary. I 
shall make a song about it. You won't mind, I hope. 
It ‘ll be sung in the highest cirtles only, so it will be rather 
vulgar. We move in nothing outside the highest circles. 
That is, Clary does. My sphere is down below.” 

So the partner went away. 

Lucian set himself again to his work. But his thoughts 
turned to Margaret, and he lay back in his chair thinking 
what he should do and whether he should go to her, or first 
write to her—or wait for her. But another visitor came to 
him, This time Ella, who had spoken her mind with so 
much freedoniji—Ella, who had rebuked his counsels and 
derided his scliemes and exposed his selfishness. Now she 
— laughing and running, and holding out both her 

nds. 


“Cousin Lucian,” she cried. 
me look at you. Oh! what a change!” She became sud- 
denly serious. ‘‘ You have lost the gloom of your selfish 
dream—the gloom that you thought was firmness, and was 
only horrible persistence in evil doing—it has gone! Tell 
me, Lucian—tell me that you are not regretting the loss of 
the dreadful thing.” 

“‘ Just at the present moment I do not. But, Ella, I can’t 
answer for what I shal! think about it to-morrow. Just go 
on saying that it is a dreadful thing.” 

‘Horrible, hateful, shameful, sinful, polluted—” 

““Thank you, Ella. Adjectives, like alcohol, sometimes 
strengthen a patient.” 

‘Isn't it romantic ? . There you were, only yesterday, on 
the top of a great—great—gallows—yes—gallows—and you 
thought it was a pinnacle—all of gold—with the sun shin- 
ing on your face and making it as yellow as the gold—and 
your chin stuck out--so—and the Devil beside you—and 
the people down below crying out, like boys, to begin the 
scramble. And now here you are, just on a level with the 
rest of us, and the gallows is surmounted by the crown of 
Great Britain and Ireland!” 

“I have been in the clouds, Ella, and it is rather difficult, 
you see, to begin the simple life agaiu.” 

‘‘The simple life, he calls it.” No one could be more 
contemptuous than this young person, so straight and direct 
of speech. ‘‘The simple life! What is the man talking 
about? Why, the simple life is the life with no work to do 
—simple and contemptible. That is what you were desir- 
ing—you—you—you miserable sinner! It is the complex 
life that you have returned to, filled with every good thing 
that can keep your brain at work. Simple life, he calls it! 
This it is to have been rich—only for a week or two.” 

“Yes,” Lucian replied, meekly, *‘I shall get right again 
presently, perhaps.” 

* Of course,” Bila continued, critically. ‘I am different 
from the rest of the world. I’ve been through it all myself. 
We understand each other, don’t we, Lucian? What I am 
going to say is not the language you talk—but you under- 
stand it—I said the Lord would break you up. The Lord 
has broken you up. Your madness is driven out of you. 
You ought—but you won't—to go down on your knees and 
thank the Lord.” 

‘* Ella,” he Jaughed, ‘‘I have taken a very serious step. 
I have burned the portraits, frames and all.” 

‘* Burned the portraits? Why ?”’ 

“TI want every record—everything connected with the 
family history—to be destroyed. I have burned all the 
papers that were in my hands. Who knows, now, besides 
ourselves, the history of these people ?” 

Ella shivered. ‘‘Oh! you have really burned the history 
—my history ? And no one else will ever know.” 

‘‘T have done more. I went up stairs and brought down 
all the toys and dolls and children’s things that haunted 
Margaret. They are burned too. I would have burned 
the clothes in the bedrooms, but there wasn’t time. So I 
gave everything to the servants on condition of the things 
leaving the house within an hour. I don’t believe there is 
a scrap of anything except some of the furniture that can 
remind us of the people called Burley who once lived in 
this house. I believe their name was Burley. Some one 
told me so. There was some talk about money. My own 
name, you know, is Calvert.” 

“My name is Burley ; I think,” said Ella, thoughtfully, 
“that I am in some distant way connected with a family 
which once lived in this house. But I don’t want to hear 
anything more about them. I have understood that they 
were a disreputable set. One of them actually ran away 
with his master’s young wife. Ol! a dreadful family. But 
high-spirited, that poor old pauper said. Well, Lucian, 1 
am glad that all the things are burned; and now, I hope, 
everything is to go on as usual.” 

“Everything ?” 

“Everything. Without explanations, because we all un- 
derstund each other. Margaret will have no more visions of 
mournful mothers and weeping wives and doleful daughters, 
and you will have no more dead ancestors calling and tempt- 
ing and suggesting. Oh! It is ridiculous, that dead people 
should be allowed to go on as they have been going on in 
this house.” 

“Everything as it was—everything, Ella? 
charged to tell me that.” 

‘Everything. Aunt Lucinda and I are coming back to 
stay with you for a bit, if you will have us. I'vé found 
work—lI'm going to lecture in a ladies’ college, first, on Eng- 
lish and American literature, and afterwards in halls and 
places on American institutions. Margaret has found out 
that I have read things and know a little. I shall make, 
this way, a great fortune, that I will join with the great 
fortune that you will make—and then—then—we will—what 
shall we do? For yours will be new stories of science: and 
mine—what will be mine? I know not—but this I know 
—that a true woman must needs become a rich woman.” 

‘** Yes, Ella,” he said, with meekness. 

*“Oh!” she gave him her hand. ‘ Brother Commander- 
in-Chief! Brother Only Substitute for Providence! Bro- 
ther Dreamer! Brother Archangel! Brother Miser! We 
have both of us sinned and suffered. Now you shall go to 
work again with a new heart.” 

She looked at the clock on the mantel-shelf. 
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“TI congratulate you. Let 


You are 


“Margaret,” she said, changing her yoice and droppin 
into prose again, “ “old me slie would have tea ready by five 
—and that she would ring the bell when it was ready. 
There is the bell—let us go up stairs, Lucian.” 


THE END. 


MUSIC. 


_— first appearance of ‘Mr, Bernhard Stavenhagen on 
the evening of December 12th created no little excite- 
ment among professional musicians, to whom the facts of 
his fame as Liszt's friend and pupil, and of his European 
reputation as a pianist of brilliant promise, were made 
known in advance of his coming through favorable press 
notices. Carnegie Hall was filled on this occasion with an 
audience disposed to grant the young artist a hearty wel- 
come in cordial recognition of his ability; but this happy 
frame of mind was in a measure disturbed by the unfortu- 
nate choice of an instrument whose short, dry, and muffled 
tones prevented him from fully expressing his power and 
individuality. Many sparkling runs and countless sliades 
of delicate tone-color were veiled, and had to be taken 
on faith, as it were; and in the same manner exch climax 
was indicated, but fell short of the breadth and sonority 
which the artist evidently could have produced had he 
played on a better piano. In the first number—Beethoven’s 
Concerto in C-Minor—the defects of this instrument were 
not as aggravatingly be age as in the Liszt’s Hungarian 
Fantasie and the Chopin prelude in D-flat Major, where 
modern effects call for a singing tone and orchestral power. 
In spite of the difficulties under which he Jabored, Mr. Sta- 
venhagen played the Beethoven Concerto with remarkable 
clearness and dignity, evincing a most reverent and affec- 
tionate regard for its historic interest. The Hungarian Fan- 
tasie, and also two pieces added in reply to the audience’s 
expression of approval—the Chopin prelude and the deli- 
ciously quaint Scarlatti solo—were rendered with precise 
and finely shaded values, and with excellent technique. 
Master Jean Gerurdy, the boy violoncellist, made his début 
in connection with Mr. Stavenhagen. Ile is the son of 
Professor D. Gerardy, a director of the Conservatory in Liege, 
Belgium, and has played with many distinguished artists 
during the past six years. His selections were Raff's lovely 
concerto for violoncello and a fantasie on Schubert's Le 
Désir Waltz. In response to enthusiastic recalls be played 
av airy trifle and a Bach solo, proving himsclf « fiuished 
artist, singularly mature in thought, daring in his attack, 
and possessed of dazzling powers as a virtuoso. The or- 
chestra of the New York Symphony Society, with Mr. 
Damrosch as conductor, supplied the accompaniments to 
the concerto, und played the prelude to Wagner's Die Meis- 
tersinger and Suint-Saéns’s ‘ Bachanale” from Samson and 
Delilah, in a manner which, it must be confessed, seemed 
careless and uneven. 

On Friday afternoon and on Saturday evening, December 
14th and 15th, the Philharmonic Society's rehearsal and con 
cert were listened to by an audience which thronged the build- 
ing—Carnegie Hall. .The programme was badly construct- 
ed, and there seemed to be no reason why Madame Blauvelt 
should sing the scene from Hamlet. lis jusic is wholly 
out of place in the scheme of a Philharmonic concert, and 
proved especially offensive after, the noble melodies from 
Euryanthe in Waguer’s touching Funcral Music. An agree- 
able feature of the concert was the appearance of Mr. FE. 
A. MacDowell, who played his Concerto No, 2 in D-Minor, 
with delightful warmth of feeling and delicacy of expres- 
sion. Mr. MacDowell’s work is always refreshing and 
original, and one rejoices in his exquisite taste, retinement 
of thought, and unfailing allegiance to the highest principles 
of composition. His concerto shows absolute genius, ‘The 
themes are beautiful, and there is reserve power in the treat- 
ment of all large and calm emotions, and passionate inten 
sity im the expression of fervid ideas, which vary his natu- 
rally light and happy moods where the sunshine has full 
play. Mr. MacDowell has written for orchestra, piano, and 
voice. Although a New-Yorker by birth, he now lives in 
Boston, where he teaches theory und gives piano lessons. 
His first sonata, a work of rare beauty and power, became 
identified, during the past summicr, with the daily musical 
hours in Mrs. Thaxter’s cottage at the Isle of Shoals, Mr. 
Mason interpreting it with enthusiastic regard and appreci- 
ation. Among recent publications a Cradle Hymn to Latin 
words from an old German print, and two songs, entitled 
Deserted and Slumber Song, are lovely examples of Mr. 
MacDowell's vocal compositions. The orchestral numbers 
of the Philharmonic programme were magnificently inter- 
preted and played by Herr Seidl and his men. 





ANSWERS TO 3H) 
CORRESPONDENT S~ 


Constance.—Have your breakfast at twelve or half after twelve. Be- 
gin with fruit, and follow this with a fish course and Duchesse potatoes, 
Serve broiled chicken, hot muffins, or rolis and rice croquettes ae a third 
course, with coffee in breakfast cups, and conclude the meal with a salad. 

Srranerr.—A pleasant innovation would be to begin your lnuchcon 
with fruits frappés, half sections of mandarins, stemmed Malaga grapes, 
tiny squares of orange, slice of pineapple, and lobes of grape fruit, moist- 
ened with sherry, sweetened, and Jett in a freezer packed in ice and salt 
for an hour and a half before they are sent to table. Serve in glass cups 
or panch-glasses. Offer salmon steak, halibut au gratin, or fish croquettes, 
in place of the creumed fish. 

. V.Q—For the first conrse serve banillon in cups. 2. Oyster pdtés. 
8. Fried chicken with mushroom sance, hashed potatoes, creamed and 
browned. 4 Salad of English walnute and Jettoce. crackers, cheese, 
olives, and salted almonds. 5. Ices and cnkes, 6 Coffee, 
Hosrxss.—For your luncheon serve: 1. Little Neck clame. 2 Pvtage 
d la Reine. 3%. Fried soles and Parisian potatocs with cream sauce. 
4 Chicken pétés or artichokes. 5. Small filets de boeuf with mushrooms 
and green pease. 6. Sorbet. 7. Quail, excurole salad with French dress- 
ing. 8. Ices, bonbones, etc. 9% Coffee. 10. Créme de menthe. If you 
choose you may omit the fourth and the fifth course and still have a 
retty luncheon. For full reply to your questions as to serving, consult 
The t Waitress, published by Harper & Brothers. 

Louise H.—There is little novelty in refreshments for small evening 
company. Oysters in some form, salads, sandwiches, ices, other sweets, 
coffee and cocon, are the best choice. There are many pretty and unusual 
forms in which to serve creams and ices. 

Tes.—It is best to offer the guests napkins—the small fringed doilies. 
At this time of year holly and mistletoe would be appropriate for table 
decorations. If your tables are small have one for tea and another for 
cocoa, 

Evaneetiny.—Drape your lace curtains by fastening each across the 
entire top of the window, then drape them back at about the bottom of 
the sash, which will make a pretty effect. Hang your portiéres from the 
new rods which have the traveller inside the rod; these are made with 
elaborate and beautiful decoration, which removes your objection to the 
plainness of the ordinary curtain pole. 

Constant Reaver.—The wedding announcement card is simply what 
its name implies, an announcement of the marriage; it requires no ac- 
knowledgment of any kind, unless it be accompanied with the bride's at- 
home cards. 
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WINTER COSTUMES 
It ACED-CLOTH of a dark reddish mulberry shade is em 
ployed for the costume Fig. 1, which is composed of an 
untrimmed skirt, accompanied by a silk waist, and an outside 
jacket that is edged with parrow black Persian fur. The 
jacket is short, double-breasted to the waist, and cut away 
helow with godet fulness at the sides and back. It has a 
cape which points downward at the lower edge of the front, 
snd also at the back, while at the neck it slopes up in a not 
very high fur collar 
An evening cape of white chiffon has the material taken 
double and very full The lower part is a flounce half a 
yard deep and five yards wide around, gathered to a silk 
yoke that is covered with shirred chiffon, ending in a ruffle 
about the shoulders as full as that below. Guipure points 
droop over the yoke from the 
full chiffon collar 
Fig. 3, a dahlia-cdlored cré 
pon gown, is made in princesse 
style, with the front of the 
waist cut down to a pointed 
corselet, and filled out with a 
pleated guimpe of dablia-col 
ored velvet, short spiral revers 
of the wool at the sides The 
sleeves are of velvet, sur 
mounted by short festooned 
puffs of crépon. The skirt is 
ruamented with a folded re 
vers on the right side, and is 
edged all around with a nat 
row marabout trimming 
Simc uit-colored sat ide tine 
is the material of the gown 
Fig. 4, relieved by brown vel 
vet, dive guipure, and sable fur 
The round waist is pleated in 
under a brown velvet belt that 
is pointed at its upper edge 
and terminates in a long sash 
bow at the back At the top 
it is cut down in a low point 
und edged with fur, giving 
place toa guimpe composed of 
alternate bands of velvet and 
guipure widening downward 
from a velvet collar The 
sleeves are merely a balloon 
puff drawn to a velvet revers 
The skirt is edged with fur 
The black bouclé wool gown 
Fig. 5, page 1065, has the 
front of the skirt open on the 
right side and draped on a 
black velvet facing This 
effect is prolonged upward 
ibove the velvet belt, where 
there is an insertion of velvet 
in the right side of the waist 
A round velvet collar starting 
from the shoulders is attached 
to a bigh turned-over collar 
Close velvet sleeves are sur 
mounted by draped puffs of 
the wool All the edges of 
the woollen goods are repeat 
edly stitched 
The skirt of the dark blue 
cloth gown Fig. 6 is traversed 
by a pair of slender bands of 
velvet on each side, their 
pointed ends caught down 
with a cut-steel button. The 
waist has a round belted back, 
while the front is in sloped 
jacket forms meeting in a sim 
ple button on the bust; under 
neath is a white cloth vest 
embroidered in silver thread, 
and turning from it a double 
square-cornered revers collar, 
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with the under division of white cloth 
broadly overlaid by the upper one of vel- 
vet. The entire sleeves and the high bow- 
collar are of velvet. 

A small-patterned willow-green brocade 
forms the skirt of the gown Fig. 7, which 
is edged with a mink-tail band. The waist 
is of perforated dark green velvet, mount- 
ed over pink satin, which emerges in a 
guimpe at the top, framed in fur at the 
neck and below. The sleeves are large el 
bow puffs edged with fur. 


GYMNASIUM-WORK FOR 
WOMEN. 

WHEN ‘winter and rough weather” 

have succeeded in bringing most 
out-door sports to an end, the gymnasiums 
open their doors. In fact, they open them 
even before that, for the classes at many 
of them have been working now for two 
or three months. They are well patron- 
ized too, though not so generally by those 
who are noted for their prowess in out- 
door games as might be expected. I was 
told not long ago by a well-known tennis- 
player that during the winter the lack of 
the vigorous exercise to which she was ac- 
customed was very trying to her, and that 
she never felt in proper condition until 
spring allowed her to begin playing again. 
She had tried court-tennis, but had de- 
cided that many of its principles were so 
different from those of lawn-tennis that it- 
spoiled her game. Now gymnasium- work 
would be a fine thing for that girl. Good 
all-round exercise with the different kinds 
of apparatus would keep her muscles lim- 
ber, make her feel better, and prevent her 
from being entirely out of training when 
next spring comes. 

Whatever the special method of exercise 
used at the different gymnasiums, there is 
always a thorough system about the work. 
It is graded from thesimple movements for 

beginners, through constantly more complex and severe ones, 
to the most advanced and difficult feats. The best teachers 
are men and women with a perfect understanding of the 
effects of each kind of exercise, and one movement is made 
to balance and counteract another. Thus no one ‘set of 
muscles is developed disproportionately, and all work aims 
toward symmetry and general strength. The pupils are 
not allowed to overdo. To this end they are carefully 
watched, and admonished if necessary. At the Adelphi 
Academy in Brooklyn, which has always made athletics a 
strong point, the work is done in squads of eight, divided 
according to ability. The medical dates and instructor, 
Dr. H. 8. Pettit, changes a pupil from one squad to another, 
as she is able to take more or less vigorous exercise. Be- 
fore entering the classes at any of the large gymnasiums 
each pupil is given a thorough physical examination, to 
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ascertain her strength and general health, and whether she 
has any special defect requiring a particular line of correc- 
tive exercise. If this last is found to be the case, she either 
does not take the regular class-work, or else takes just such 
movements of it as are beneficial to her. These are supple 
mented by individual work on the line prescribed for her 
by the physician. 


Dr. Savage’s Physical Development Institute, for both 
men and women, and the Berkeley Ladies’ Athletic Clab 
have probably the largest, best-equipped, and best-known 
gymnasiums for women in this city. The two organiza 
tions differ widely in character, The B.L.A.C. has iis so- 
cial features, and the membership is limited, while Dr. Sav- 
age’s institute is not in any sense a club, but exists solely 
for the purpose of physical training and exercise, and for 

the treatment of various ail 
ments by means of these. Any 
one may attend the classes 
upon payment of the fee and 
the dues. 

This year a new and splendid 
work is being done by the in- 
stitute in the establishment of 
classes on two evenings in the 
week for self-supporting wo- 
men. The charge is made very 
low, $1 per month, and this in- 
cludes two lessons weekly, all 
gymnasium privileges, and the 
regular course of instruction un- 
der the most competent teach 
ers, precisely like that of the 

, other classes. Instant success 
greeted this scheme at the out 
set. The number of applica 
tions for admission proved that 
the opportunity was appreci- 
ated by women who had never 
before felt that they could af- 
ford to attend a gymnasium. 

Sixty is the largest number that 

can be properly managed on the 

floor at atime. It was decided 
to have two classes, so that 
when the 120 limit was reached 
the lists had to be closed, and 
there is now a considerable 
waiting list. Both classes have 
the same evenings, Tuesdays 
and Saturdays, one taking the 

floor at 7.30, the other at 8.30. 

Any one who has not watch- 
ed gymnasium-work under a 
skilful teacher would scarcely 
believe that so much could be 
accomplished in an hour. The 
exercises are varied greatly 
from lesson to lesson; but I 
was able to get a general idea 
of all the work by watching the 
7.30 class the other night. For 
the first twenty minutes brisk 
marching, in single file, by twos, 
and by fours, together with 
many fancy steps, which in- 
cluded running, hopping, and 
skipping, occupied the time, 
These were performed so grace- 
fully as to show clearly that the 
pupils were not beginners, but 
had received at least some 
weeks’ instruction. ‘Then the 
class formed in line, and for ten 
minutes took deep-breathing 
exercises— raising their arms 
and expanding their chests. 
Next came the use of the chest- 
weights. The class was di- 
vided, only so many remaining 
on the floor as could be pro- 
vided with machines. The oth- 
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ers mean while were flat on their backs in an adjoining room,a 
position which sounds very uncomfortable indeed, but did not 
really look so. In the gymnasium, of course, ove must do as 
one is told, and not allow self-consciousness in any way to in- 
terfere. Much of the good done by the gymnasium results 
from this habit of ready obedience,doing whatever one is told. 
As 1 said, flat on their backs, in an adjoining room, they were 
taking abdominal exercise by kicking while in that posi 
tion, and by raising themselves to a sitting posture. In five 
minutes these changed places with those at the weights, and 
when all the class had finished both exercises, they assem 
bled again in the gymnasium. Then came what is called 
the heavy work—oun the parallel bars, the horse, and the 
rings. There were still ten minutes left of the hour when I 
came away, and they were probably occupied with dumbbell 
or club movements, of which there are many. Whenever 
possible, the exercises were performed to music, The suit 
was such as is now worn in nearly all gymnasiums—a dark 
blue flannel blouse and divided skirt, and canvas. rubber 


soled shoes 





Handball, which is both an open-air and an in-door game, 
is a great favorite at two or three gymnasiums in this vicin- 
ity. Perhaps a short explanation of what the game is like 
would be in order, for it has not yet become general among 
girls. When played in-doors a large space on the wall is 
covered with wood, so that the ball will rebound well from 
it, and at a few feet from this, beyond a line drawn parallel 
with the wall to mark the front edge of the court, the server 
stands. She drops the ball, whichis of rubber, and some- 
what larger than a tennis-ball,and as it bounds from the 
floor she strikes it with her hand as one would with a ten- 
nis racket, sending it against the wall. Her opponent, who 
is to ‘‘ return” it, generally stands somewhat behind the 
server, and when the ball strikes the floor again and bounds, 
she must get it back to the wall. Next time the server re- 
turns it, and so on alternately until one misses. If it is the 
server who fails, she gives up her position to her opponent. 
If the returner misses, the server scores a point, ant keeps 
her place until she herself fails. Thus it continues until one 
player makes twenty-one, which is game. The motions are 
the same as in tennis, and the same quickness and agility in 
covering the court are necessary, for there is no telling 
where the ball may strike. There are, however, side lines 
and a back line, which mark the limits of the court, so that 
unless within these the ball is ‘‘ out,” and need not be re- 
turned. One reason why handball is better exercise than 
tennis is that to play it well either hand should be used in- 
differently. This gives much more chance of returning 
balls, and should be patiently practised until it can be easily 
done. 

Another game, which has been popular for some time at 
Smith College, at the Berkeley Ladies’ Athletic Club, and at 
the Adelphi, is basket-ball. At each end of the room a bas- 
ket, about the size of the usual peach-basket, is suspended 
by ropes at a height of from eight to twelve feet above the 
floor. An ordinary leather football is used. The players 
are divided into two sides. and the object of each side is to 
get the ball into the basket, or goal, as it is called, of the 
opposing side as often as possible. Naturally there is a 
constant scrambling and rushing to get possession of the 
ball, which reminds one slightly of football, though without 
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its objectionable features. That is, as the girls play it; 
I believe that when the players are men the game is 
often made very rough. Apevia K. Bratnerp. 


ANOTHER BUSINESS. 

CO on the lookout fot new and nice oc- 

/ cupations for women, it is always a pleasure when 
another one has been found that is both eminently use- 
ful and profitable. And this one is the preparation 
and supply en’ dépét of food for the sick and ailing, of 
the sort not easily made at home, comprising all the 
broths, gruels, panadas, tidbits, and delicacies that are 
usually wanted for those either in acute illness or who 
are merely what is called “out of health.” This has 
been undertaken with success in one of our large cities, 
and might be done in all of them to the advantage of 
provider and provided, since the sick as well as the 
poor we have always with us. 

Every one knows that the preparation of — of 
these articles on the range at home, owing to lack of 
conveniences, the disinclination of servants, the varying 
tempers in the kitchen, is often a great source of dis- 
comfort in the house, the cook feeling ‘‘ put about” in 
all her ways, and hating to see the nurse come into her 
domain to take her place in anything as doing the work 
better than herself, yet unwilling to do it herself, so 
that even if the articles are secured, it is through effort 
and unpleasantness. And where there is no objection 
on the part of the,kitchen dignitaries, there is perhaps 
an ignorance and want of skill that make even good- 
will of small avail; and we all know the distress both 
of the invalid and those about him if the food, on which 
perhaps his curé depends as much as on his medicine, is 
not exactly what it should be, and ready exactly on 
time. Even where there are depots for the sale of many 
of the desired articles with other things, they are seldom 
kept on hand, but have to be ordered several hours in 
advance, if not overnight, while they are wanted to-day, 
within the hour, so that a place where they can be had 
at any minute and in any quantity is something sure to 
meet with patronage. 

In such a place there will be an office, a kitchen with 
pantries, and a room for putting up the articles—for 
many of the goods, such as sterilized milk, rusks and 
other dried cakes, with bottled syrups and fruit vine 
gars, may be sent to great distances. In the kitchen 
every day the various broths, meat teas, purées, and jel- 
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lies will be prepared and set aside at an early hour, in 
such quantities as are likely to meet the day’s demand, 
and everything be put in readiness to fill orders for 
caudles, custards, the various tisanes and cooling 
draughts, and bread will be baking, the gluten bread*and 
other, fowls roasting, and soufflés and other light pud 
dings baking or be making ready to bake. In the pan- 
tries will be the stale bre Send light cakes and freshly 
roasted chicken awaiting orders, in the refrigerators the 
quail, the reed-bird, the game, the delicate chop, the 
beef to be scraped and peppered and salted, and warm- 
ed through in the spider for the convalescent’s relish, 
and in a separate refrigerator the tempting butter-balls, 
the milk, the cream that with a dash of rum and sugar 
sometimes takes the place of cod-liver oil, all to be sent 
out in hot-water tins or in ice-boxes at five minutes’ 
notice. 

And not only the sick, but those who in an emer- 
gency want to add some delicacy w their fare, can be 
taken care of in this way, with the egg sandwich, the 
charlotte just at hand of superior quality, the rich soup, 
the curious dainty made usually only by the accomplish- 
ed chef of great houses. 

As, for the convenience of having such things as these 
at an instant’s notice, a good price can be asked and 
received, a considerable risk can be taken in having 
some of them ready even if they are not called for. 
The purchaser will be willing to pay well for that 
which is bought, as it is often cheap to him at any 
price. And if there is loss in providing that which 
does not go off to-day—if it cannot be used with some 
economy in other ways, or, at any rate, given away, 
making unexpected pleasure for some One, and justify- 
ing an industry maintained in the cause of wealtiey in- 
valids by giving their overplus to the poorer invalids 
for whom the doctor can always give you plenty of 
addresses—then the loss will be more than made up in 
the high price of that which is sold or sentaway. Be 
sides the profit attending such work as this, there must 
be a great moral pleasure in the thought of the real 
help and comfort one is bringing to those who would 
really have cold cheer without it. There is nothing in 
the least menial about such a business, since whatever 
one does not care to do one’s self, the profits will allow 
one to employ help for; one’s office may be as pleasant 
a parlor as taste can make it; and aw reste, the busi- 
ness has been opened with success and seems to be an 
ideal occupation. 
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MRS. ss SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used for over fifty years by milliona of | 


mothers for their eb kdren while teething, with perfect 
succem, It soothes the child, softens the games, ay 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remed 

diarrha@n Sold by driggiets in every part oO the 


world 'wenty-tive cents a bottle. —[{ Adv.) 


THE FOOD EXPOSITION 


is an eduentor for housekeepers. You ar oon t obliged 
to attend it to appreciate the value of Borden's Peer- 
less Evaporated Cream, Your Grocer can A ply you; 
always reddy; uniform results assured. Insist upon 
having Burdeu's.—{ Ado.) 
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py Europe and America, 


v fatto the Dutch Proce Deitch Process, no Alka- 

a — or Dyes are 
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Their delicious BREA aKE Bah Coc nOA absolutely 
pure and solute, and costs less than one cent a cup. 


SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & GO. DORCHESTER, MASS. 
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JAPANESE HOMES AND THEIR 
SURROUNDINGS. 


By Professor Epwarp S. Morse, Director 
f the Peabody Academy of Science, and 
late Professor of ZoGlogy in the University 
of Tokio, Japan. With illustrations by the 
Author Vew and Popular Edition. vo, 
Ornamental, $3 00 
THE MIKADO’S ESIPIRE. 

History of Japan, from 660 B.c, to 1872 A.D., 
and Personal Experiences, Observations, 
and Studies in Japan, 1870-1874. New 
Edition, with Supplementary Chapters on 
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1am E. Gruirets, A. M., late of the Im- 


perial University of Tokio, Japan. Co- 
piously Illustrated 8vo, Cloth, $4 00 ; Half 
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By Eviza R. Sctpmore. Illustrated. Pcst 


vo, Cloth, $2 oo 
THE WEE ONES OF JAPAN. 
By Mae Sr. Joun BramMHaALt.  Iilustrated 


by C. D, WeLpon. 16mo, Cloth, $1 oo. 


THE JAPANESE BRIDE. 
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BE Distressing The Best Muslin for Ladies’ Skirts, 
Irritations ||Pride.of the West. 








of the Fine 
SKIN one 


’ Instantly om 
Relieved by si 


‘/ GUTICURA 


A sing’ application is often sufficient 
to afford instant relief, permit rest and 
sleep, and point to a speedy cure of the most 
distressing of itching humors. are 
beyond doubt the peeeget skin_ cures 
blood purifiers, and humor remedies of 
modern times. 
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OF PERSPIRATION 











|] Skirts made fram this musl ae fo for paltton receipt ee eee 
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aa” ‘‘ How to Cure Every Skin Disease,” free, 


AMOLIN CO., 125 and 127 Worth St., N. Y. 
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Where Was the Garden of Eden? 


By Edward S. Martin 


Mr. Martin traces the different theories as to the true location of the Garden of Eden, 
and makes an article not only interesting but informing. 
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The Countess of Aberdeen 
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The Servant-Girl Question 


e 
Where, in the opinion of Lady Aberdeen, the trouble 
is in domestic service and how it can be remedied. 
An interesting recital of her own experiences and 
her effort to solve the question in her own homes. 
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A few of the more striking articles about to appear in the early issues of 


The Ladies’ Home Journal 
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Not ,even “pearl glass” or 

“ pearl top”. lamp-chimneys 
are right, unless of right shape 
and size for your lamp. See 
‘Index to‘Chimneys.” 

Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 
tough glass. 


maker of 





‘Suits and Cloaks 


We are offering great bargains in Tailor-made Suits, 
Jackets, Capes, and Furs in 
order to close out our line of 
fine cloths for Winter wear. 

fe make every garment to 
order, thus insuring a perfect 
fit,and pay all express Bes. 
Jackets from $5 up, actual 
value, $10. 
“Tailor-made Suits from$10 
up, actual value, $18. 
Capes from $5 up, actual 
value, $10. 
Write for our Winter catalogue 
of Tailor-made Suits and 
Cloaks, and samples of our 
cloths, plushes, and furs to select from. You will get them 
by return mail. Postage, 4 cents. Mention the Aaser 
THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
152 and 154 West Twenty-third St., New York. 





Important to Commercial Travellers. | 





On and after December ist, Baggage 
Agents of the B. & O. R. R. Co. will ac- 
cept coupons from mileage books issued 
by B. & O. R.R., P. & W. R’y, B. & O. 
8. W. R’y and Valley R’y of Ohio, in pay- 
ment for excess baggage charges, at their 
face value, 2 cents each. This arrange- 
ment will not include B. & O. Mileage 
Books endorsed ‘‘good only on B. & O.,” 
B. & O. Southwestern Mileage Advertis- 
ing Books, nor books older than one year 
from date of issue 


(GOOD TEETH 


Free for a Postal 


Write us to send you a free sample box og 
Wright's Antiseptic Myrrh Tooth Soap. Gives 

elegant lustre, preserves the enamel, cures 
sore gums and is delightful and refreshing 
to the mouth. No soap ptaste. 25c. in stamps 


will bring large box. ake no substitute. 
Sold everywhere. Made by Wright & Co., 
Chemists, Dept. “ G,” Detroit, Mich, 


4 WHAT A PITY 


on who are 80 


DISFICURED 


with hair growing on your 

Face, Neck, and Arms 
don't know it can be removed 
forever by using 

KOSMEO DEPILATORY! 
Sent by mail everywhere on re- 
ceipt of One Dollar. 

KOSMEO TOILET C0., 949 Broadway, N. Y. City. 
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ME-GRIM- INE 


ME-GRIM—A Half Headache.) 
tLeonly pleasant, prompt. perfect 
qeiee and permanent cure for all 

orins © 

HEADACHE and NEURALGIA. 

Send address on postal. 


eouen this paper. 
Sold by all Druggists. 50c. per box. 


The Dr. Whitehall Meg. Co, 


SOUTH BEND, I 


DEAFNESS 


and headnoises relieved by using 
Wilson's Common Sense Ea 



































safe, simple, comfortale ~ 
ros n the world. Hund 
@ benefited where medical skill a 
. No string or wire attachment 
rritate the ear. . pane rT pamphlet. 


184 Trust Bldg. 
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WANTED LADY AGENTS— 
To sell the best- wearing 
and best-selling Corset on 


YGEIA, For all particulars write 


Tie WE WESTERN | CORSET co., _ &. Louis, Mo. 


CATARRH Se 


For Beauty, 
For comfort, for improvement of the com- 
pienten., use ‘only Pozzon1’s PowpsEr; there 
$ nothing equal to it. 

















LEWANDO’S 33s'rinth aven'Sew York: 


1 materials dyed or cleansed. Established 1829. 
loneat in Ambien Send for list. 


Dr ISAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 
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HAT’S what | 
may happen 
to your dress if 
you take the 
binding the clerk 
calls ‘‘ the same 
manufacture ” or 
**just as 9 
= 


or 


S Velveteen 
Skirt 
Binding. 












‘lasts as long as the skirt” is to see 
that the trade-mark ‘‘S. H. & M.” 
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' 

i 

The way to get the binding that 
on the label, and take no other. 
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Hilton, Hughes & Co, 


LINENS 


A superb line of beautiful BUFFET SCARFS 
and TABLE RUNNERS (in Silk also) at 
ACTUAL WHOLESALE COST. 

2 00 


French Embroidered Linen Pieces— 
4 50 
_ 


Went Gree b secs week des setes now 
2 75 
_ 


3,95 


were 9.00.......... now 


Emb'd Linen Scarfs, were 4.50.. now 
Rich Open-work Silk Squares, 


were 8.50.. 


White Silk Table Scarfs, were, 4.00 2 00 > 
now e 
as 00 
Others in colors, were 5.50.......now i 
Hemstitched and drawn- work Centre y) 50 | 
Pieces, were 5.00 ...... . .now e } 
Others that were 8.50....... .. OW 425 


Open-work Linen Scarfs— 


OS... th ete ae 


THE ENTIRE BLOCK, 
Broadway, 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Streets. 


20th Edition—Postpaid for 25c. (or stamps). | 


THE HUMAN HAIR 


Why it Fall« Off, Turns Gray, and the Remedy 

By Prof. HARLEY PARKER, F.R.A.S., London. 
A. P. LONG & ©W., 1018 Arch St., Philada., Pa. 
“ Every one should read this little book.” —A thenaum. 


MARK. 


THE TWIN-DRAGON 
is on every piece of 
LLAMA Striped Fleece, 
POLKA P. K, Fleece, 
ENGLISH Fleeee. 


These fabrics are just the thing 
for warm little night-slips for 
the Baby, and for wrappers 
and underwear. You can get 
these Fleeces in plain weaves, 
and in dainty piqué and striped 
f effects. Also in white and 
colors. Nothing could be more 
suitable for house-iackets and 
children’s dresses. 


Sold by all leading Retailers. 
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| Custichhe Ks Ca 


LYONS SILKS. 


Colored Satins, Gros de Londres, 
Muscovite, Peau de Daim, Poult de 


| Soie, Black Brocades, Moire Granite, 


Moire Miroir, Moire Antique, Chine 
Taffetas, Rich White Fabrics for 
Wedding Gowns. Taffetas, Crepes, 
and Crepons for Bridesmaids’ 
Dresses. Miroir Velvets, Fancy 
Figured Velvets, Satin Antique 
Colored Velvets. 


Broadooay c KH 19th ét. 


NEW YORK CITY 
Prize 


. , . 
Beissel’s **, Needles 
‘* The finest on the globe.” 
Established A. D. 1730. Will not bend, break, or cut the 
thread,and are the best. If once tried no other make 
will be tolerated. ‘lo convince, samples free. Send 
stamp to pay postage, or 5c. for a full paper of 25 needles. 
Ask first at the store, and send dealer's name if be cannot supply 

you Extra samp sles FREE, for this, 
HORMANN, SCHUTTE & CO., 
roe Greene Street, New York. Sole Agents for the United States. 
Ladies can earn from $5 to $10 per week introducing 
these needles to families. 








HIGH CLASS 


WRITING 


9° 
wea ND Ae, ARK 


PAPERS 


The Leading Writing Papers of America. 
The M. & H. wrepapegrrs are unrivalled for purity of stock and beauty of texture and finish. 


SOLD ONLY BY DEALERS. 
Samples free. “W. Ho HASBROUCK & CO., Manafacturers, 


536 & 538 Pearl St., N. Y. City. 








Rae’s Lucca Oil -. 


The Perfection - - 
of Olive Oil. 


Received the following awards at the COLUM BIAN EXPOSITION. 


“For Purity, Sweetness, 
**For Excellence of the Product 


GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY PURE BY 


Leghorn, Italy 


and Fine, Olive Flavor.” 


and Size of Manufacture.” ° 
: SOLUTELY ( > ~<A, 
. Established 1836. 

















PRIESTLEY’ 5 
Black Silk Warp. 


" Is a perfected Henrietta, having the 
same general appearance and weave. It 
comes in three weights: extra light, light, 
and medium. 

’ Ask to see it at the dry-goods shops! 
— > --—upemanna will convince you of its 


Be sure that the n cae “ Priestley ” is on the selvedge. 
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A. A.Vantine & Co. 


* Largest Importers from 
JAPAN, CHINA, INDIA, TURKEY, 
PERSIA, AND EGYPT. 
877 & 879 Broadway, N. Y. 


SOLID SILVERWARE 


sma mee PUFF BOXES 
ly chased ; 


; 12.00 

sEWEL CASKETS 

Oblong, Jungle patterns 15.00 
CARD CASES 

India designs 12.00 
CIGARETTE CASES 

Variety of shades 13.450 
CARD TRAYS 

Round, Jungle patterns 13.50 
TtMBLERS 

Floral designs : : 18.00 
MATCH BOXES 

Raised decorations 5.00 


10,000 FA LHS TURKISH SLIPPERS 
Meoaueed to 40e, per patr. 


High Grade 
Pianos = 


There are several. 

The Mason & HAMLIN is superior 
to all others. 

Owing to its patented construction 
it does not require one-quarter as much 
tuning as any other piano made. 

Consequently, expense of keeping 
is reduced to one-fourth that of any 
other. 

Acknowledged to contain “the 
greatest improvements in piano con- 
Struction in half a century.” 





Illustrated Catalogue and full 
particulars mailed on application. 


Mason s-Hamli 


BOSTON. 
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Gives Beautiful Form, 
Best Sateens. 


Fast Black, White, Ecru, 
and Drab. 


For sale by first-class retailers, 
or sent post-paid on receipt of 


price. Twenty different styles 
of corsets sand waists. Send 
for price-list, 


FESTERROONE Coneer CO. Sole Mfrs. Ka'amazoo, Mich 


A. CONAN DOYLES 
LATEST BOOKS 


The White Company. New 
Library Edition. With 8 Il- 
lustrations by GeorGe WILLIs 
BARDWELL. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 75. 


The Parasite. A Story. II- 
lustrated by Howarp Py te. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$I Oo. 











OTHER BOOKS BY 
The Refugees. A Tale of ‘I'wo Continents 
Illustrated by T. pe THuLsTRUP. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 75. 
Iicah Clarke. New Library Edition, illus 
trated by GeorGe WILLIS BARDWELL, 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 75. 


Adventures of Sherlock Holmes. |/- 


THE SAME AUTHOR 





lustrated, Post 8vo, Cloth,. Ornamental, 
$1 50 

Memoirs of Sherlock Holmes. [)!us- 
trated. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


The Great Shadow. 


> namental, $1 oo. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 


am The above works are for sale by all booksellers, 
or will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of 
the United States, Canada, or Miexico, on receipt of the 
price. 
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THE FORCE OF EXAMPLE, AS SLOWN 


BEFORE THE LAUGHING HYENA'S CAGE. 


MR. SPILKINS’S NEW-YEAR’S RESOLVE 


My life has been the queerest one that ever man has 





I do not think in all thie world ite like has ever 
beet 

No matter what I try to do, in spite of all my wit, 

The thing that traly happens i* ite very opposite 

lf 1 «it down to write a verse that’s brimming o'er 

‘ glee 

It tw vat to be serious, though why I cannot see; 

And if, upon the other hand, my musings would be 
rari, 

My readere read it and they emile as if it made ‘em 

aul 

Whene'er I meet a woman who is bright enough for 
kings, 

And try to talk, I cannot think of aught bat stupid 
t 7) 

Bat when I have a vie-a-vie at dinner dull and slow, 

I mab wittiest remarks thoagh she would 


never know 
When I was bat a baby 1 had not a baby face; 
1 looked the moet all-knowing kid of an all-knowing 
race: 
But ae i neared maturity a change came over that, 
And now I look as invocent as any pussy cat 


And peop e, when they see me anywhere, are not im- 
nme 
With t he idea that I've a mind that's different from 


the reat 
Of ordinary minds they meet wherever they may be 
Bat that is not the thing that’s most distressing 
mt me 
The thing | hate the most in all my weary span of 


Ife 
Has ha pened to me since I wed my tender little 
“ 


She's ~ der and she’s pretty, bat, by Jingo, in my 
hone, 
She : ~ the whole eat 


jishment—whiilet I'm pix- 


cumarous¢ 


why is it, I wonder—what accureéd freak of 


Mate 
Has settic’ me in this extremely mortifying state? 
Why ia it st whate’er I try to do, despite my wit, 


The thing that truly happens is ite very opposite ? 


Wwe * 
ce 


There's but one remedy for me, and now that it is 
here, 

This very first of all the days of all the glad new 
year, 

I'm going to try it. 

The things I think I ought to, ao 
oughtn't to. 


I'll swear off eseaying for to do 
try what 
———— 


* This may be justice,” said the defeated defendant, 
“but it strikes me as being a pretty fiehy verdict.” 

‘That shows that it is justice,” retorted the plain- 
tiff, ‘One of the most conspicaons features of Justice 
ix her scales.” 

“ What are you going to swear off for the new year, 
Barker 7?” queried Jarley. 


** My income tax—if I can,” said Barker. 





> - 
It was New- Year's morning, and Mollie was looking 
out of the window with a very disappointed look on 
her face. 

“Why #o aad, little one 7” asked her mother. 

“I's dest lookin’ ont at de new year,” she replied. 
* I tan't see dat it's any newer-lookin’ dan. deold one.” 


oe ve 
The babe chewed his papa’s perm ap 
Ere the ink had ceased te mp, 
And the doctor he diagnosed the case 
As a case of writer's cramp. 
a 

“ Itappears to me that foothall ought to be stopped,” 
said Hick “ Hoys go to college to cultivate their 
bends.” 

“Well, what on earth does fvotball do?” asked 
Warren. “Did you ever see any bend more under cul- 
tivation than a football-plager’s8? There's more haicto 
a square ineh there than you could raise in a lifetime.” 


aaeeaQaaaente 
“I might overlook your theatre hat,” 
Said he—and she liked his wit— 
“If when I am sitting behind you, ma'am, 
I could only look over i” 
——— 
“ There's a train of thought passing through my 
head at this moment,” said the lecturer. 
“| thought you talked as if you had wheels in your 
head,” murmured the diveatisfied listener. 





























PRESENCE 





OF MIND—WITHOUT A MATCH IN AFRICA. 


MURDERED. 


to wear, 
and French 
Was the only mustard he could bear. 
———p——— 

Patti is said to have quarrelled with and said fare- 
well forever to her once favorite w, but he is not 
at all worried. he has heard of Putti’s farewells be- 
fore. ° 

“IT was in a railway collision this morning,” said 
Wilkins. “ Had a close shave.” 

“Really? Why, how your beard must grow! You 
don't iook as if you'd had a shave for three days.” 


——- 
“Well,” said Weary Weasgies, ' “dis is Noo-Year's 
day, an’ isu wese has to go bungry.” 
* Hungry " eried Dusty 
* Cert ayy. Wecan't tramp, ‘cause de day’ 's a holiday, 


and trampin’ ’s business; an’ we can't make no calls, 
‘cause callin’ on Noo-Year's day hus went out. You 
don't expect no pies to come chasin’ us, do you ?” 


MARVELLOUS 


“Wet,” 
ABOUT Oven. If HAS BREN A PRETTY TOUGH YeaR.” 
[xS—AND IT's A GOOD THING IT Was TOUGH,” 

HAVE DIED #1X MONTHS Ago.” 








gS GRE ake 
ton Wy? 


hi See bie. 
BS WY wi ‘i 


M5 








WHAT HE WAS THERE FOR. 
, Jones, I never expected to see here—at 
Beh Tas me Ls ~*~ 
Well—I'm fhe = just the same.” 
“ Why, ro) dane Slog. Lega tens yoo ail you want.” 
“I don’t want money. I'm mere! these 
Christmas presents 4 et | T paid on oat, and 
I'm anxious to know how mych I took in. charge 
the loss up against income and lower my tax.” 
~~ 


Fie ane glad Col rip, and pleasant, ‘ 


The jolient neasou , year, 
past misfortunes seagpenr 
Into the golden present. 
—_>_— 
Mas. Smattray (discontentedly). “ I think it a shame. 
Mrs. Nextbiock has a hair mattress on bed in 


her house, while we haven't a single one. Her husband 
finished college the same year you did, and hasn't had 
any better chance to make money, either.” 

Sma.cray (angrily). “ That may be all trne, madam ; 
but | want you to remember that he was on the f foot- 
ball team, and in a position to furnish his own hair,” 


ENDURANCE. 


sarp Hawkins ow New-Yrar's neve, “ Eroureen Hesxpeep axp Nuvery-vour is 


sary Watson, “Iv tf HADR'Y BEEN IT WoULD 
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SUPPLEMENT HARPER’S BAZAR 


“THE CHRISTMAS PARTY.” - . 
a P 
hes ‘sii Cars 


A.ROSTERING nity tn. character. 
pant the altio has cought the humor o 
the nh and reprodu it with fidelity. 

aes ot ee bial Pears’ soap 
is as ¢ otle as 
strong, and the 
after effect on 
the skin is good 


To look at this picture is to have su 
in every way. 






gested 
to the mind the merrymakings of which 
English novels are full, and which Dickens 
delighted in describing. 


HOW DOGS ARE USED IN 
~~.” BELGIUM. 
See illustration on page 1060. 


A® every one is aware, dogs are exten- 
sively used in Belgium as beasts of 
burden, and it is amusing to note to what 
various purposes these intelligent animals 
are put. One use is shown in the foreground 
of the picture, where two children are out 
for their afternoon airing seated in a little 
sledge, drawn by their faithful dog, instead 
of being wheeled along in a perambulator 
by a nurse. In the background are some 
young men making merry over the fact that 
they have just been ey. enough to escape 
the conscription. The Belgian army is raised 
by conscription, just as it is in France. The 
street shown in the picture is close to the 


Baking Powder 


First in 
the Class— 


The strongest pure cream of 
tartar powder. 
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‘laxative 
market-place, with the celebrated belfry of I t 1S nothing poh. NEA --- y8 =~ ot Fige 
which Longfellow wrote: ; Its excellence is due to its presenting, in the form 

See latest U. S. Government most acceptable and t to the taste. the refresh 
“In the market-place of Bruges stands the belfry Report, Bulletin 13, page 6co. ing and trul 1 properties of a perfect laxa- 
old and brown ; tive, ly cleansin g the system, dispelling Colds, 
Thrice consumed and thrice rebuilded still it watches u Sod Ly Headaches Fevers, and ntly curing Con- 

és -ateegt deeeeeeeeeeeeeeen’y, sigan tee apeeral: « ie 
4 ny A val cane Te ona: Bowele 

“§T. SEBASTIAN.” 4 5 Lb without weakening them, and it is perfectly free 
See illustration on page 1061. Ss. 


a ah By of Figs is for 
yrup oof, 

ld _> cent and $1.00 

- sale by all ag the CA yon Fla 
RUP co, only, wae name is ted on every 

hf wey also the name Syrup of Figs; and. being, 

= informed, you will not accept ww substitute 

offered. 


HE legendary history of the saints and | of Prime Beef, free of f 

martyrs tells us that Sebastian suffered | make one pound of ea | 
death in the reign of the Roman Emperor 
Diocletian. Having embraced the faith of 
the Christians, he sought in every way pos- 
sible to propagate what he believed, and as 


a member of the Imperial guard had many 
opportunities for this, until falling un- Extract of BEET 
A ate ean 


der suspicion he was summarily sentenced . 
to be shot to death by a troop of archers. Our little Cook Book tells how to use 


. 
litle Cook | : mseummoe (91 | Commercial 
Left transfixed by their arrows, the martyr an s noe in Soups and Sauces— Sent Free, Album, 75 PORTRAITS 
was found by two Roman women of high | 2,‘ifferent soup for each day in the month. and AUTOGRAPHS of Celebrities. 


We mail Cook Book free; send us your Ad rti 

birth and fortune, and by their tender care ’ y 

was Seatored when life seemed extinct. address. ©.O} MARIANI & CO. 42 Went 1h 8, New Yous. [@ @ ve iser 

Later he was executed by the relentless Dio- E UNIVERSAL PERFUME. MURRAY 

cletian, and his name has long stood emi- Armour & Company, Chicago. Bs & LANMAN®S PLORIDA WATER. ESTABLISHED 1797. 
iet 1 rtitud th l — 

ae uatiet amar ad ene on pr ma OP “* The name of the Whiting Paper Company on a box of stationery is a guarantee of excellence.’ 

who made glorious the early days of Chris- 


‘ NEW YORK’S OLDEST 
tianity. What's in a Name? 


EVENING NEWSPAPER 
READING AND TALKING. 


pe who read largely are best fitted to 

converse well, for they obtain from books 
and papers interesting matter for discourse. 
As to the manner, it can be acquired only b 





VIN MARIANI 
POR NOURISHES Body wns 


sTivereesnes| Brain 


indorsed by eminent Physicians everywhere. 


GOLD BY DRUGGISTS 4ND GROCERS, 



































A great deal. For instance, if you see WHITING’s name on a box of 
Stationery, you at once rest assured that the box contains the paper 
which'the best society has decreed must be used in polite correspond- ALIVE AND UP-TO-DATE. 
ence, and which is made by the WHITING PAPER COMPANY. For over 
a quarter of a century this Company has been making papers which —_—_ 


; oe , have met the most exacting requirements of the best society everywhere. 
social mingling with our fellows. A hermit g req y, A h-class adv rtising m 
caunot be expected to be a good conversa- All stationers have them. Insist on having ‘‘ Whiting’s. high -¢ ¢ edium, 


biger forms of converastion, we ‘mood to WHITING PAPER ee Bate beta Cat a. ee ee 


consider the preferences of others and to tr to spend. 











to adapt ourselves to them. A real amiabil- 
ity. will lend an undefinable charm to our 
speech. Abruptness, contradiction, all as- 
sumption of mental superiority, are to be 


Publishes Morning, Evening, 


studiously avoided. Graciousness and: con- IS BUT SKIN DEEP Sunday, and Weekly Editions. 
sideration are requisite for those who would The surest way to maintain a smooth, soft, vele 

make themselves helpful and agreeable. 2 vety en ee provide nurture and 

Children should be encouraged not only to par eggs ebm Office : Park Row 
listen, but modestly to bear their part in the Your Corset, cannot break at the sides if % | 4 Award at sm | a new, 
family talk, asking questions freely,and rela- you wear the tmgroved 


NEW YORK CITY. 


‘The Silver Statue 


OF JUSTICE and it’s gold base exhib- 
L ot ham 6 Ld Ng an yy ited at the World’s Fair are cleaned and 
tions, is extracted from purified Y “TR RO 
Lambs’ Wool and is a natural § : 


skin nutriment. These pre oe 
arations, Soap, Toilet aw . SILVER 


and Cold Cream, are univer- 5 ‘ 
sally used throughout Europe, [| 

and should have a place on a 
every lady’s dressing-table in N) 


this country. The genuine ‘ease 
bes Ot always bears the trade-mark 
ne.” 


ting their daily experiences as older people do. 
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Pearl 


Corset 
Shields. 












fee ‘ Of dealers, or sent direct upon ol Brgreen, statue repre- 
With the ** Pearl’? you can make receipt of price. sents the greatest value in precious 
apd your broken corset as comfortable pn oe pod CREAM (in tubes) 16 & 26¢., metals ever teens rs oe 
) , 35c. per cake; ; ity for asking. 
as when new. “Try them. Sold LANOLINE COLD CREAM Ge pei, boc. ive ola everywhere. 
everywhere. Ask your corset LANOLINE POMADE, 60c. THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St.. New York. 
2 dealer. If not obtainable, send his (7. we send — - 
name, your corset measure, and pan png ES ‘ + BREAK FAST-—SUPPER, 
25 cents to _&-peaaemme , 





Eugene Pearl, 23 Union Saget New York. 
ou will receive a it paid. 
Agents wanted. Cire renlore free. 
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GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 
































A stirring maa eines  &r- O C O A 
IN ILVER INLA 

spoons and York tne Sows rT ae walt Pre nt Smad 

BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


THE IMPROVED HOME TURKO- 
RUSSLAM FOLDING 


ndle before plating. 
secures the service of solid silver, 


Guaranteed 
25 years. 
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Patented. 
eT article stamped on t + ar 


ng TEMS, HUAI 
eae -nemang Vie ity Girt om, 








ry complete line of Solid Silver, ie a plate to be seen. ¥. manufacturersof Dowc! 


~ Ladies’ accounts subject to check received on 

an e rs favorable terms. Particular care in the selection of se- 

curities available for estates and trust funds. Municipal 

q 40 and 4? WALL STREET bonds a specialty. Money transferred by cable. Trav- 
New York. 


ellers’ letters o ‘credit, 
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stoom s 2 Maiden Lane, (second Broadway) N senile fos Wht White RR, New Yorn 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


These are Facts — 


Which Housekeepers Should Seriously Consider 





F you want the best food, you will be interested in the | 


following facts, which show why “ Royal” is the best 
baking powder, why it makes the best and most whole- 
some food, and why its use has become almost universal 
—its sale greater in this country than the sale of all other 
cream-of-tartar baking powders combined. 

The Royal Baking Powder NEVER fails. 

It is absolutely pure and wholesome. 

It is combined from the most approved and 
healthful ingredients. 

It makes the finest flavored, most tender, 
delicious, and wholesome food. 

It has greater leavening strength than any 
other baking powder, and is therefore the 
cheapest. 

It never loses its strength, but will keep 
fresh and full of leavening power until used. 

It acts slowly in the dough, so that none of 
its strength is lost before the baking is com- 
pleted. 

It makes food that will keep sweet, moist, 
and fresh longer, or that may be eaten hot and 
fresh with impunity. 

The reasons why the Royal Baking Powder is superi- 
or to all others in these respects are easily stated. One 
is because it is made from chemically pure materials; 
another is because it is made with greater care and ac- 
curacy than any other. 
tion aud icaveniug power. It has been the ‘standard 
baking powder for twenty-five years. The founder and 
conductor of its business ever since is still at the head of 
its management. Thus all the knowledge and skill at- 


tained by over a quarter of a century's experience is avail- | 


able in its present preparation. The consumer is not 
experimented upon by changes of formula that are con- 


stantly being made in other powders in an effort to get a | 


mixture that will not “cake” or lose its strength, or that 
follow changes of proprietorship or manufacturers. The 


Royal Baking Powder is always certain and equal in its | 
work ; a teaspoonful does the same perfect work to-day | 


that it did yesterday, or last week or month, or last year. 

While the last teaspoonful in a can of Royal is as 
good as the first, other powders lose their strength after 
being made a short time, and particularly after the can is 
opened. 


No great efforts are made by other manufacturers to | 


procure pure materials. 

They use the ordinary cream of tartar of the market, 
which contains tartrate of lime, and is frequently mixed 
with alum, phosphates, or terra alba. 
by the Massachusetts and New York State Boards of 
Health show the great extent of this adulteration. 

But experiments that cost many hundred thousand 
dollars were made by the Royal Baking Powder Company 
to secure for its use chemically pure ingredients, and to 
devise methods and formulas that would make a perfect 
baking powder. 

In the manufacture of this powder there is used more 
than half of all the cream of tartar consumed in the 
United States for all purposes. 





It is always uniform in composi- | 





| should be conclusive. 


The frequent tests | 
| tartar baking powder superior to all others in 





This is refined in the mammoth works of the Company 
(erected at a cost of over half a million dollars) by spe- 
cial, patented processes, by which means there are secured 
to the Royal Baking Powder exclusively ingredients ab- 
solutely free from tartrate of lime or other adulterant or 
inert matter. 

While ther@ is no secreteas to the ingredients used— 
the methods of their preparation, their relative proportions, 
and the manipulations which are indispensable to this 
end are unknown to other manufacturers. ; 

The exactness with which the active principle of each 
ingredient prior to mixing is ascertained by expert chem- 
ists; the actual prohibition enforced against the receipt 
into the works of an impure ingredient; the care with 
which the materials are dried, coated, and prepared before 
their combination, and the precision in packing the | 
powder so that it shall be delivered to the consumer 
in the perfect condition in which it leaves the factory, are 
some of the details which go to make the perfect “ Royal.” 

Are not the same means employed by other manu- 
facturers? They are not. There have- been a great 
many imitations of the Royal, but no equals. Pure 
materials are not employed, care is not taken in their 
preparation and combination, while in the great majority 


| of baking powders alum is added to give them strength, 


while cheapening their cost. 

No alum, phosphates, unwholesome or doubt- 
ful substances are used in the Royal, and it 
costs more to manufacture than any other 
brand. 

The great popularity and general use of the Royal 
Baking Powder attest its superiority. 

Success is generally deserved. 

Scores of brands of baking powders have been placed 
upon the market since Royal was introduced. Most of 
these have died; none have achieved a general success, 
while the Royal has increased in popularity until its sale 
is general in every city, town, and hamlet in the country. 
Nothing but the superior quality of the Royal Baking 
Powder could have effected this. 

Corroborative of the foregoing are the official tests. 
These have been made without prejudice, by entirely 
unbiased officers, have been elaborate, exhaustive, and 
Prof. Tucker, of Albany, whose 
thorough and scientific work in examining articles of food 
for the State of New York is well known, says it is “a bak- 
ing powder unequalled for purity, strength, and wholesome- 
ness;” while the United States Government in- 
vestigation, recently made under the authority 
of Congress, shows the Royal to be a cream-of- 


purity, wholesomeness, and leavening strength. 
The at come for a rigid discrimination in the 
purchase off king powders by the housekeeper. 
Health and economy demand the use of that brand 


_ ascertained absolutely pure and wholesome and of great- 
| est strength. 


Those who have tested all thoroughly, use 
‘*Royal’’ only. If you are not using it, the facts here 
given should induce you to give it a trial. 


No other Article of Human Food has ever received such emphatic commenda- 
tion for purity, strength, and wholesomeness, from the most eminent authorities, as 


the Royal Baking Powder. 


No other article used in the domestic economy of the household has so many 
enthusiastic friends among the housekeepers of America. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 106 WALL ST., N. Y. 
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